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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


S we expected, the rank onl 1 file of the Tory party in the Lords 
4 proved on Monday wiser than their leaders. The Duke of 
Richmond still maintained that secrecy ought to be optional, but 
he was opposed by the Duke of Northumberland, who thought 
optional secrecy would lead to mob coercion, and who announced 
his intention of voting with the Government. He was followed 
by a few Tory Peers and Earl Grey, and on the division the 
Government carried their point by a majority of 157*to 138. 
Lord Beauchamp’s amendment, on the other hand, limiting 
the operation of the Act to 1880, was adhered to by 
117 to 58, and is accepted by Government, and the only 
real subject of dispute now remaining is the treatment of the 
illiterate voter. The Lords wish to enable this person, who can 
easily be bought or intimidated, to make his declaration before 
the returning officer, that is, practically in public, instead of 
before the magistrate; but even upon this point, it appears, 
Government have some acceptable compromise to suggest. ‘The 
Bill will probably pass on Monday, and be law in the following 
week, and will be first tried on a great scale in the municipal 
flections, which will probably give the politicians ‘a little light 
. from below ” as to the practical working of the Act. 





Ear! Russell took advantage of the debate on optional secrecy 
to deliver the speech against the Ballot which he ought to 
have spoken, if at all, on the second reading. He was, as 
usual, dogmatic, acrid, and historical. He believed that secret 
‘voting would increase bribery, personation, and falsehood ; de- 
clared that the law made it criminal for a voter to announce that 
fhe voted for Mr. Wilberforce and emancipation, which is not the 
«ase; and pointed out that all other recent changes had been in 
the direction of extreme publicity. Members formerly voted in 
secret, but now the division-lists were published every morning. 
He informed the House that the original Reform Bill, drawn up 
in 1831, contained some Ballot clauses; but they were struck out 
by Earl Grey, who subsequently delivered a splendid speech 
against secret voting. The same Earl Grey once placed in a 
speech from the Throne a sentence advising Parliament to respect 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the authority of both Houses, and 
the rights and liberties of the people. ‘No such language was 
heard in these days,” when a Prime Minister said he would think 
ence, twice, or three times before touching the hereditary rights 
of the Peers,—a curiously malignant perversion of Mr. Gladstone's 
meaning. 


M. Goulard, the French Minister of Finance, introduced the 
jong-promised Loan Bill in the Assembly on Monday. It 
authorises the Government to raise £140,000,000 at 5 per cent., 
and to make any arrangements it pleases to facilitate the affair. 
The loan will be “public,” the great bankers contributing like small 
speculators, and it will probably be offered at 83. It is believed that 
it will be covered at once, the Bank of France undertaking for 
its constituents £80,000,000 ; and that an immense propor- 
tion will be paid up in anticipation of the time fixed for the 
instalments. We have endeavoured to explain the probable 
success of this gigantic transaction elsewhere, but we may add 
here, that to prevent a currency crisis, the note circulation of the | 





| national independence of Germany. 


Bank of France is to be raised from £80,000,000 to £120, 000,000. ! of the Colossus.” The Pope could hardly have expected a differ- 


We have lost the Southern Division of the West Riding. ‘The 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Lord Milton has been filled 
up by the return, unopposed, of Mr. W. S. Stanhope, a strong 
Tory, who in his speech returning thanks stated that the ‘ revolu- 
tionary, socialistic, and infidel” principles of the Liberal party had 
received only a temporary check ; that the Ballot had no hold 
upon the people; that he should vote as he pleased about the 
Permissive Bill, and that he should fight hard for his seat at the 
next General Election. There is not much guidance for Tories in 
that programme, but Mr. Stanhope’s return has restored some 
cheeriness, quenched for a moment by their failure to resist secret 
voting. 


The Democratic Convention at Baltimore accepted Mr. 
Greeley as the party candidate for the Presidency on the first — 
ballot, and by a vote of 686 to 38. The delegates, in fact, went 
to Baltimore with precise instructions, and the next highest can- 
didate on the list, Mr. Black, of Pennsylvania, obtained only 
twenty-one votes. The Cincinnati “ platform" was accepted as 
it stood, the Democrats only adding that they wished to forbid the 
re-election of any President. A few strong Democrats still hold 
out, unable to endure the candidature of the man who has opposed 
them so long; but the party is evidently with Mr. Greeley, be- 
lieving that he will restore State-rights. Mr. Greeley’s friends 
are diligently spreading a rumour that Mr. Adams will be his 
Secretary of State, hoping thus to attract the Conservative 
Republicans, but the report can scarcely be well founded. The 
two men are too different in character and political tendencies to 
occupy such a relation, frequent as the arrangement has been in 
American history. Such a choice would diminish many of the most 
substantial objections to the election of Mr. Greeley, but would 
show him more than ever determined to secure State-rights, 


The Carpenters and Masons have quarrelled, the masons having 
made separate terms with the masters,—for an average of 51 
hours per week at 8}d. the hour, but the hours to be shorter in 
the three shortést months of the year and longer in the others,— 
12 weeks winter at 47 hours a week, and 40 weeks summer at 524 
hours a week, which make just 12 hours more in the year than 
51 hours a week. So the masons consider that they have 
abated 12 hours per annum and between 6d. and 7d. a 
week of the demand struck for. Of course the carpenters 
were very angry at the masons deserting them, and stick to 
their old demand, and in some instances the two societies have 
come to blows. It does not seem that the masons themselves 
have gained much. ‘The lock-out against them has ceased, but 
there is so little work to do till the carpenters also return to work 
—in fact, the work of the two trades is so mutually interdependent 
—that in a great many cases they find open doors, indeed, but 
nothing to do. ‘The struggle shows both how precarious is that 
boast of brotherhood between the different Guilds of which we 
hear so much, and also how essential as a matter of mere self- 
interest it is. It looks very much as if the carpenters had lost 
a good deal more than the masons have won. 


It seems pretty certain that, much as Prince Bismarck wished 
for a modus vivendi with Rome, the folly of his Roman opponents 
and the bigotry of his Liberal supporters, have pretty well re- 
moved tke hope of all understanding into the far distance. Prince 
Bismarck’s paper, the Provincial Correspondenz, has inserted a 
reply to the Pope's foolish wish for a stone from Heaven to 
break ‘the feet of the Colossus,” which seems very like an official 
declaration that the time for conciliation is past, and that open 
war with Rome is declared. In it the official organ declares that 
in repelling the attacks of Rome, ‘‘ the German Government will 
not only have to punish individual offenders living under its own 
jurisdiction, but will also have to remember that the ecclesiastical 
movement in this country is connected with foreign interesta 
adverse to our own, and that it is opposed to the position and 
Whatever we do, we shall 
henceforth remember that our adversaries aim at smashing the feet 
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ent reply; at the same time, the German Empire could hardly | 
have expected, except from that dissimulative worldly wisdom of | 
which the Curia seems to have forgotten the tradition, that Rome | 
would fail to accept publicly the challenge which had been so 
publicly thrown down. The history of the thing seems to have | 
been that the *‘ Particularists” of Bavaria, who were also Ultra- 
montanes, first set up the cry against the Empire, out of Particu- | 


|The more that part of the evidence which affects the 


from condemning the tone of Mr. Justice Keogh’s attack on th 

priests, and still more his defence,—as it seems to us, in the ta 
of the most unanswerable evidence,—of Captain Trench’s inti. 
midating landowner friends. But then our proper position is 
criticism, and criticism, moreover,—carefully guarded against the 
possibility of misreport,—on such evidence as the day brings forth, 


priestly 


larist motives; that Berlin took this up, and, stimulated by | intimidation is considered, the more triumphantly will the justice 
Liberal haters of Catholicism, chose to regard it as the work of | of Mr. Justice Keogh’s view (in spite of the undue violence of 
Rome, and then that Rome in her turn resented the attacks made | his language) on that head be vindicated. And the more the evidence 
upon her at Berlin. Now it seems likely to end in persecution, | is studied the more completely will the failure of justice in relation 
or something very like it, and persecution, unless extremely | to the conduct of the Galway landlords be demonstrated. Stij) 
thorough, is apt to play into the Church’s hands. | Lord Granard was in the wrong any way. , 


The * Old Catholics” have got a Bishop at last. The Arch-| Two very strange murders have been committed at Hoxton. 
bishop of Utrecht, a schismatic and Jansenist heretic, but | Two women named Squires, mother and daughter, one aged 
whose ‘‘ orders” are, we believe, acknowledged to be regular at | seventy-three and the other thirty-five, kept a small shop in 
Rome, has gone to Munich to confirm the children of the ‘‘ Old | Hyde Street for the sale of prints and stationery, and had, it is 
Catholics,” and has been received with enthusiasm. The Dutch now supposed, accumulated a good deal of money. They kept no. 
Archbishop himself seems not to be able to speak German, at | servant, knew scarcely anyone, were extremely fearful of being 
least Professor Friedrich appears to have addressed his flock of | murdered, and kept quantities of bank-notes under their mattress. 
candidates for confirmation in his name ; but even one prelate with | On Wednesday afternoon both were found dead, the mother be- 


orders acknowledged at Rome is sufficient, we believe, to con- | hind the counter, the daughter in the shop parlour, both with 
their heads beaten in by some blunt instrument. The house had 


secrate others with equally good orders, so that the ‘ Old | 
Catholics” may now have a bishop of their own, and one not | been ransacked for money, which, however, was found 


disputed at Rome. The new Church, therefore, though évery | hidden, the women’s papers were flung about, and a will, 
one of its members is guilty, according to the Roman Catholic| made by the old lady, had been thrown under the sofa. 
theory, of mortal sin, in taking confirmation and absolution from | Mrs. Squires’ son, who had been in an asylum, was at first sus- 
the hands of heretics and schismatics, will now have the “ custody pected ; but he was an inmate of Shoreditch Workhouse, and had 
of the sacraments,” and can at least make a show of continuing | not quitted it on that day, and up to Friday night the police had 
the Catholic tradition,—though it must be something new, we | no clue to the murderer, except some white hair found in the 


fancy, to Dr. Déllinger to welcome Jansenists into hiscommunion. | daughter’s hand. It seems most probable, however, that the 
| murderer, whoever he was, knew the house well, that he wag 


Mr. Eyre’s conduct in Jamaica has come up again in Parliament | aware the old woman had money, and that he had planned the 
on the vote of £4,133 for the defence of Mr. Eyre in the actions murder for plunder. He must have armed himself specially for 
brought against him. The ground of the vote was a virtual | jt with some weapon, say a life-preserver or a hammer, with which 
promise from the Conservative Government of the late Lord Derby | he could kill at once, for else, knowing that he should find two 
that a reasonable sum would be proposed to Parliament to defray | women, he would have expected one to escape and give the alarm. 
the expense,—the pr esent Government arguing, very justly, as we | He has a beard, and he is presumably above the middle height, for 
think, that an Administration is honourably bound by the promises | he struck at the women from above. 
of its predecessors, otherwise there would be no moral continuity | = 
in the Government. But Parliament was not bound by any| ‘The proprietors of provincial newspapers are complaining very 
promise. The only promise given was to propose such a vote to | much of their position, Everything used in the trade, from 
Parliament, and the House would have been wise to reject it. In | printers’ ink to editors’ brains, is rising in price, and still they are 
the first place, Mr. Eyre had received much more than enough to | compelled by the public to adhere to the uniform price of a penny 
cover his legal expenses under the form of a ‘* defence fund,” and | They should take a lesson from the proprietors of St. James's 
the whole of this vote therefore amounted to a kind of tardy Par- | Hall Restaurant, Regent Circus, who the other day sold. Mr. 
liamentary testimonial to a censured, and most deservedly cen- | Perkins “‘ cutlets for two.” Mr. Perkins divided them with two 
sured, Governor. ‘The truth is, that the opposition in Mr. | friends, and was charged for ‘cutlets for three.” He refused to pay, 
Bowring’s hands was badly managed. His speech was prolix and | and the waiter, under orders, we presume, detained his hat, which 
somewhat pretentious, and though this defect was almost com- | he had exactly as much right to do as any creditor of Mr. Perkins’ 
pensated by the wonderful blunder of Sir C. Adderley, who , would have to ‘‘ detain ” his spoons. The magistrate fined the waiter 
replied to him in a strain of almost blind passion, and made as | 60s. and 40s. costs; but it is clear from the evidence, and from a 
many political mistakes as he uttered sentences, and though subsequent correspondence, that English eating-housekeepers, 
Colonel North made Sir Charles Adderley’s confusion worse | unlike English butchers, think they have a right to dictate who 
confounded by a ridiculous attack on Mr. Bowring for receiving shall eat the meat they sell. We advise the journalists to take 
& (commuted) pension at a time when he was resisting a money | the hint. ‘They have only to watch the publicans to whom they 
grant to another public servant, yet the whole debate was never sell their papers, and steal the hats of everybody who read 
really raised out of the atmosphere of angry feeling into which it | without buying a fresh copy, and they will be rich at once. If 
was so suddenly plunged. The Recorder of London (Mr. Russell | you are not entitled to give away the ‘‘ portion” you pay for, 
Gurney), who went out on the Jamaica Commission, did indeed | why are you entitled to lend the paper you have bought ? 


ass judgment on Mr. Eyre,—i iously lenient, but for that | = : 
ah a : 4 wthnagen a enamine <= sah The Submarine Telegraph Companies’ agent at Aden has tele- 














very reason only the more scathing, judicial language,—and Mr. 


Gladstone carefully pointed out that the Government had been silent | 
on the merits of the case, precisely because they could not have | 


But the House passed 
It was a bad vote, 


defended the vote if they had gone into it. 
the vote by a majority of 113 (243 to 130). 
and an evil example. 


Lord Granard was attacked in the House of Lords on Monday 
by Viscount Midleton concerning a letter he had addressed to a 
Dublin meeting, in which he had violently assailed Mr. Justice 
Keogh’s judgment, even before he had seen any but the news- 
paper copies of it. Of course Lord Granard had no defence. 


and he admitted himself to have been ‘“ premature” in his 
censure. But he should have admitted much more. As the 
Lord-Lieutenant of an Irish county and a Peer of Parlia- 
ment, he was bound to be exceedingly circumspect in attacking 
a Judge’s judgment ; and he ought certainly to have attacked it, 
if at all, from his place in the House of Lords. We can say 
this with the better grace, that we ourselves have not shrunk 


It | 
Was quite true that he had not even waited for the official copy, | 


graphed to London to announce Mr. Stanley’s arrival on 11th July. 
He has with him, it is stated, letters from Dr. Livingstone to the 
Government and to his personal friends. He found Dr. Living- 
stone ‘‘ unwell, but resolute not to return until he had completely 
finished his work.” Of course the letters, when they come, will dis- 
pose completely of the doubts raised in many minds by the incoher- 
| ence of the Herald's summary: of Mr. Stanley’s despatches, and by 

Mr. Stanley's not unnatural desire to invest his success with a kind 
| of mild dramatic interest. -He is not bound to have understood 
precisely all Dr. Livingstone’s geographical statements. 


It appears that the Upper Ten Thousand do not like visiting 
the Bethnal Green Museum when the people of Bethnal Green are 
there, and have been accustomed to obtain tickets from Mr. 
| Cole, enabling them to inspect the pictures on Sunday, As the 
‘poor people would like to go to the Museum on Sunday, and 
| are prevented by those who do go because that would be irreli- 

gious, some discontent was felt in Bethnal Green, and on Thursday 
Mr. Holms asked a question about the matter. Mr. Forster, who, 
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as Vice-President of Council, is responsible for Mr. Cole, at once 
replied that Lord Ripon had stopped a practice which had 

wo up quietly, but which was so entirely indefensible that 
Sir R. Wallace had declined a ticket to see his own pictures, on 
the distinct ground that he could be no party to opening the 
Museum to “a privileged few on Sunday. Mr. Coleshould have 
remembered English ways, and made the exclusives pay for their 
exclusiveness. A ‘‘five-shilling day” would have seemed to 
Bethnal Green quite natural and right, and would have benefited 
the Museum besides. 


Mr. Bruce on Thursday brought his Licensing Bill into the 
House of Commons. Sir Wilfrid Lawson denounced it, of course, 
as a very weak Bill, but the licensed victuallers, who are tired of 
being all on one side, have accepted it as a compromise, and it 
will, we imagine, be passed. It establishes a much better system 
of supervision, reduces the hours of sale, and strengthens the 
hands of the magistrates to refuse new licences, but that is pretty 
nearly all it professes to accomplish. On the other hand, it 
secures to the well-conducted publican the renewal of his licence 
almost as a matter of course, and checks the practice of levying 
blackmail on him, the opponent being required to give evidence on 





oath, and to pay all expenses if he fails to prove his case. This isa | 


great concession to the trade, but it is not unjust, and by making 
licences more valuable, tends to make publicans more careful to 
preserve the character of their houses. The Bill, of course, will 
satisfy nobody; but unless the Ballot breaks the power of the 
publicans, it is the best that can be obtained for the present. 


Mr. Walter Morrison on Wednesday moved the second reading 
of his proportional representation Bill, by which, without going in 
for equal electoral districts, which he greatly disliked and dreaded, 
he would assign to each constituency, large or small, a number 
of representatives in proportion to its population. On his system, 
London would have 62 members, Liverpool 11, and Birmingham 
7, but still the constituencies would each retain their old local 
meaning. Indeed he proposed to give them even more local 
unity, by so applying a modification of Mr. Hare’s principle to 
every constituency, that every voter (though only possessing 
one vote) would be able to select the candidates whom he might 
prefer for the constituency in his order of preference. Thus, if 
his first choice had enough votes and had been elected before his vote 
was counted, his vote would go to his second choice, and so forth. 
Mr. Morrison’s practical authority for the working of the system was 
Denmark, where this system has been in operation since 1855, and 
its operation is found to be very simple. Sir Charles Dilke pro- 
posed as an amendment to equalise the suffrage in the counties 
and boroughs, and to extend to Scotland and Ireland any system 
proposed for England ; and Mr. Morrison submitted to the defeat 
of his motion without a division in order to let Sir C. Dilke’s 
amendment take its place; but the amendment in its turn was, of 
course, defeated by a majority of 128 (154 to 26). It was intended 
only as an educating debate,—a debate to moot priuciples, not 
with any view to their immediate success. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times sends home an analysis 
-of a report on political affairs in Rajpootana which must be very 
amusing reading. It contains among other matters confidential esti- 
mates of the character of the Princes, their Viziers, and even 
their female favourites, which remind one of the reports the 
Venetian Envoys used to send home to the Signory. But we 
should like much to know whether the publication of these 
reports has been deliberately sanctioned, or whether it is, like so 
many Indian publications, accidental. The Maharaja of Jodhpore 
may want moral correction very much, and we dare say does, but 
for the paramount power to describe him officially to the whole 


world, and to his own subjects, as the slave of a low woman | 


who uses her influence to rob’ everybody, can scarcely be 
the wisest method of correction. ‘The relations between him 
and his English Mentor will, one would think, when the Times 
gets out there, be just a little “strained.” If the plan has been 
adopted deliberately, we have nothing to say, except that we do 
not like insult as an instrament of discipline, and do not believe it 
a good one; but we have a suspicion that it has not been so 
adopted at all, but that the report has been published in the 
regular Indian way, without any consideration whatever as to its 
reflex effect. 


Mr. Bright received on Thursday the very magnificent 
testimonial which the Potteries have so gracefully prepared 
for him during his time of weakness and retirement. The 


gift consisted of a beautiful cabinet, filled with the most 


perfect specimens of the work of the Potteries, purchased 
by the subscription which Mr. Pidduck, the ex-Mayor of 
Hanley, assisted by committees in all the six towns which niake 
up the Parliamentary borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, had raised. 
Mr. Bright, in his speech of thanks, recurred with his usual vivid- 
ness to the history of the great Free-Trade agitation, and the 
wickedness of the system which it had broken down. He con- 
cluded his speech by a cordial tribute to the existing Government, 
and the characteristic remark that if the party which still com- 
plains of everything the Liberals have done, which has obstructed 
everything, and combated everything, still has “the audacity to 
appeal to the support of the people,” the only consolation is the 
charitable one that, opponents though they have been, “ they 
partake fully of the things which we have provided for them,” 
exactly as the just and unjust alike profit by the shining of the sun 
and the falling of the rain. No doubt that is a consolation, and 
it is a still greater consolation to know that Peel was compelled 
to give his party Free Trade in spite of themselves, and Disraeli 
to bestow upon equally reluctant and ungrateful followers the 
blessings of an extended suffrage. 


The rise in the price of coal threatens to become a very serious 
matter. Best Wallsend has already risen from 233, to 35s.,—an 
increase of 50 per cent. Durham threatens a further rise of 2s. 
per ton next week, and it is gravely believed that the winter price 
may be two guineasa ton. The rise is owing, it is said, mainly 
to three causes, —the increased demand for coal in the iron trade, 
the rise in miners’ wages, and the decreasein production—the miners, 
who are paid by quantity, finding that they earn enough money 
by four days’ work a week. Something, however, must be due to the 
coalmasters’ discovery that as coal is a necessity they can compel the 
public to bear a much higher rate of price. We suppose science 
will come to our aid by and bye with new fuels, and economical 
stoves, and so on; but for a time the distress of the poor in winter 
will be very great, and every trade using coal will be seriously 

affected. The steampacket-owners in particular will be compelled to 
| make a great increase in their fares, and all manufacturers must 
| either raise their prices slightly or submit to a direct and daily 
| diminution of profits. A similar rise, though of much less extent, 
is visible in the price of almost all articles of general consump- 
tion, even bread, and people with fixed incomes have, we fear, a 
very bad time before them. 








The Times is calling attention to a practice which is becoming 
a very serious nuisance. ‘The promoters of new and doubtful 
Companies, besides advertising them in the usual ways, have begun 
to forward their prospectuses to all private houses above a certain 
class, till in some places the householders receive five or six 
prospectuses a day. People withoat the slightest know- 
ledge of business study them, get interested in their 
absurd promises, and end by investing a small amount. 
Of course there is no remedy for such a practice, but the 
Times is doing good in calling attention to it, and would 
do more if it would say out plainly that in the majority 
of cases such a method of advertising indicates that the adver- 
tisers are cheats. Any project which will certainly yield a profit 
above 5 per cent. will be taken up in the City in five minutes, 
aud any project which will yield that, yet requires advertisement 
of the house-to-house kind, may be set down at once as either 
excessively dangerous or a mere swindle. 


Mr. Bruce on Saturday made a very pleasant speech to the 
Prison Congress. He maintained that there had of late years 
been ‘‘ an extraordinary diminution of serious crime in the United 
Kingdom.” He did not pretend to explain all the causes of this 
change, but he was inclined to believe that “ the efforts of those 
who had instituted industrial schools, reformatories, penitentiaries, 
| discharged-prisoners’ aid societies, and similar institutions of that 
| character, had done their work in lessening crime; and the 
‘diffusion of knowledge among the people and the spread of 
education had led to greater and higher views, and emigration 
, had been the means of enabling the people to avoid, to some 
| degree, that great temptation to crime found in extreme poverty.” 
Nothing could be more pleasant, if it were only true ; but is it true? 
| or is this only true,—that with the general softening of manners 
crime is becoming a little more refined, criminals a little more 
| clever, and the laws alittle more lenient? The reforming agencies 
|no doubt have accomplished something, but to say they have 
| made a real impression upon crime is to make a statement which 
| requires proof Mr. Bruce did not supply. 
| SS 
Consols were on Friday 92} to 92§ for money. 
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wavering tenacity, nor have they ever allowed themselves tob 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. discouraged by the temporary, although very serious a 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


| is rarely that any Government approaches the end of a 
Session with indefinitely better prospects and, on the whole, 
a higher character than that with which it commenced it. 
But this is certainly true of the present Government, and we 
may say so with the less scruple, that we can lay no claim to 
that prescience which editors love to display, and some- 
times to have credit for, without displaying. At one 
time assuredly we thought the prospects of the Govern- 
ment nearly as dark as it was possible that they should 
be while so great a majority still professed its allegiance 
to Mr. Gladstone’s lead. The Geneva Arbitration was in a 
very bad way, and no one could exempt the Government 
from the charge of a dilatoriness that was quite culpable 
on so important a matter in relation to it. The Collier 
Case had rudely shaken the confidence of the country in the 
straightforwardness and naturalness of the Prime Minister’s 
judgment. The Nonconformist Conference at Manchester 
had alarmed most Liberals about the fidelity of the Dis- 
senters, and Mr. Gordon’s defeat of the Government on the 
Scotch Education Bill seemed to promise that it would be 


deserted by as many of the Church Liberals in the task of | 


doing justice to the Nonconformists as by Nonconformist 
Liberals in that of doing justice to the Church. The Licensing 
Bill promised quite a superfluity of griefs, and every election 
in succession showed that the strength of the Conserva- 
tives was on the increase. The repeated choice of Home- 


rulers in Ireland, and the complete alienation between the | 
Government and their followers as to the question of Irish | 


education, threatened weakness in the very quarter where the 
Government had most right to look for strength. There was 
hardly a thoroughly satisfactory point in the political compass, 


except the Budget, and Mr. Cardwell’s Army reorganisation | 
Mr, Gladstone was under a cloud; Lord Gran- | 


programme. 
ville was belaboured actively on every side; Mr. Forster was 


unpopular with his own familiar friends, and his Ballot Bill | 


seemed to have been badly manceuvred; Mr. Bruce appeared 
languid and helpless; the Lord Chancellor was bitterly 
criticised by the judicial Bench; Mr. Stansfeld had done 
little ; the Duke of Argyll had been most imprudent in at- 
tacking fiercely the English Arbitrator at Geneva, and offering 
the most scanty apology for his attack ; Mr. Goschen had had 
a heritage of calamity to deal with ; almost every Minister had 
his own trouble, and not a gleam of real success had marked 
the Administration of the previous year. It is no wonder that 
shortsighted mortals like ourselves supposed that the Govern- 
ment could hardly weather the storm. 

And yet now it is tolerably plain that the Conservatives 
have overstayed their market, and that unless some new and 
very considerable blunder is committed by the Government in 
the Recess, the Ministry may very well hope to meet 
Parliament next year with at least as strong a front as they 
have at any time displayed since the Session of 1870 alienated 
the unreasonable section of the Dissenters. And for this the 
Government have chiefly to thank two really great qualities 
which they have uniformly shown through all the political 
confusion,—namely, distinctness of purpose in taking their 
Jine, though often after great hesitation and show of weakness 
before deciding what line to take,—and unflinching tenacity 
in adhering to a line once deliberately adopted, even where 
they had to fight their fight out to the very last. It is by 
these qualities, and by these qualities shown in the strongest 
form, that they carried the Geneva Arbitration to a successful 
issue, and that they have now secured against the House 
of Lords a really fair experiment on the principle of secret 
voting in the country, though,—fortunately, as we think,— 
only an experiment. Now, it has been commonly asserted that 
democratic governments are remarkable for somewhat feeble 
and random principles of administration ; that they live on 
the breath of popular favour and vary with every change in 
the breeze; that they take up tentative policies and abandon 


them as soon as they see that they are only half-supported by | 
‘the people; in short, that they grope their way, without | 


any lucid or distinct standard of action of their own. 
Now the present Government,—the most democratic we 
have ever had, and unquestionably middle-class in its 
origin,—has exhibited qualities the very opposite of this. 
On every point on which the Ministers’ policy has been 
attacked they have stuck to its principle with the most un- 


popularity of their course. They have seen at least that if 
they go through with a course on which they had deliberately 
determined, they get the credit of the advantages of that 
course, as well as the discredit of its disadvantages ; whereas 
if they falter half-way, they get none of its advantages, the 
credit of all its disadvantages, and the reputation of weakness 
into the bargain. They have evidently realised that it is not til} 
the victory is won that the public are inclined to appreciate 
the advantageous side of what is effected, but that the 
moment it is won, there are a number of people who. 
did not before admire the course taken, and yet who 
are now thankful for a settlement of an _ unsettled 
question, and disposed to respect the Government which could 
not only propose, but carry through the settlement. It was. 
in this way that Mr. Gladstone earned so much repute by the. 
great Irish measures of the beginning of his Administration, 
And even now, though Conservatives and half-hearted Liberals. 
cry out on every side that these measures were, for their pur- 
pose, simple failures, there is hardly a Tory or half-hearted 
Liberal going who is not secretly thankful that they have been 
and are being tried, and are not still looming over us as 
gigantic experiments which the popular conscience at al} 
events demands, but from which the timidity of statesmen 
shrinks. Hardly any Government but Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
| perhaps the late Sir Robert Peel’s in relation to the En- 
| cumbered Estates’ Act, ever showed the nerve and the tenacity 
for getting such big measures not backed by popular 
agitation past the Legislature; and the same qualities which 
this Government showed in relation to Ireland in 186% 
and 1870, they showed in relation to Education also in 
1870, in relation to the Army Bill in 1871, and to the Geneva 
Arbitration and the Ballot in 1872. And yet with 
relation to the Geneva Arbitration there was no trifling 
difficulty to get over. There were two apparently in- 
consistent obstinacies to display,—to stick to the Treaty 
in spite of all which threatened it, and to stick to the very 
thing which threatened it most, the repudiation of all the 
Indirect Claims. To be obstinate on Joth points at once, was 
not easy. But Lord Granville was obstinate on both points 
at once, and succeeded on both. He saved the Treaty when 
we had all given it up, and yet he saved the one condition 
which had seemed to us to require that we should give it up.. 
A common Minister who had made Lord Granville’s early 
mistakes would have broken out into a haughty line of policy 
when he found that the British people were thoroughly 
incensed at the demands of the American Government, and 
would thus have lost the Treaty ; he would have thrown out 
the cargo to save the ship. Lord Granville saved both cargo 
and ship by simple persistence of purpose on both points. 
And it has been the same about the Ballot. Mr. Forster 
made a mistake in not putting in originally some clause 
which should have punished the display of the vote, and in 
adopting from Mr. Leatham a much too violent penalty clause. 
But he clearly saw the absolute necessity of making it 
illegal as a general rule to display the vote, and he screwed 
in a clause rather late in the progress of the Bill, and long 
after his defeat on Mr. Leatham’s proposal, making it illegal ; 
and now by sheer persistence of purpose the Government 
have carried this principle against all the efforts of the House 
'of Lords. Consequently, their Ballot Bill, however it turns 
out, will at least be an efficient experiment,—an experimentum 
_crucis on the principle of secret voting,—and both the oppo- 
| nents and advocates of the measure thank the Government for 
that, and would not have thanked it for any futile compromise 
such as the Lords proposed. Mr. Bruce has evinced similar 
| resolution on the Mines’ Bill, and by sheer tenacity of purpose 
_ has defeated the rather formidable combination against him. 
| Whatever the faults of this Government,—and it is a Govern- 
ment that often fails to look into very serious matters indeed 
| till grave mischief has resulted from the delay,—it is also a 
| Government that is not easily thwarted when it has taken its 
‘line. It hopes against hope, and like all those who hope 
|against hope, it overcomes the far inferior tenacity of the 
fears with which it has to battle. 

Now, with a Government of this kind, that often falls 
‘into errors of judgment during the period of incubation, 
'and yet shows not exactly a grim tenacity,—for tenacity, to 
be tenacity, must often be like Lord Granville’s, and cannot 
| afford to be grim, but (say)—an unconquerable tenacity on all 
| the principles of the great measures or policies it inaugu- 











| rates, the prospect at the present moment cannot be said to 
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be otherwise than really cheerful. 
and ought to be yielded to the more reasonable scruples of 











the Dissenters in relation to the fees of pauper children at, 


denominational schools,—and with this there will be no bad 
prospect of the whole Nonconformist agitation against the 
Education Act dying away. The Scotch Bill, with its 
far more distinctly religious teaching, and yet its almost 
unanimous acceptance in Scotland, is a very heavy blow to 
the British Nonconformists. It is felt to be impossible to 
declare the wickedness in England or Ireland of a policy 
milder than that which no one is found to resist in Scotland, 
and which by enacting it for Scotland we virtually sanction. 
The constituencies, moreover, show most distinctly that they 
will not have a doctrinaire exclusion of religion from the 
primary schools, and that for the Liberal Members who adopt 
that policy the chances of re-election are very doubtful 
indeed; and Mr. Miall’s hopes of disestablishing the English 
Church are fading into the distance. All this is very 
instructive to the Liberal Left wing, and everyone may 
notice a marked change for the better in its demeanour 
between the opening of the Session and the present 


day. Then the Licensed Victuallers are likely to accept, 


Mr. Bruce’s compromise with very slight modifications, 
and so to remove one of the greatest dangers out of the 
path. Whichever way we look, it seems that the Session, 
which opened for the Government amidst storm and cloud, 
is likely to close, if not exactly with lustre, yet in serenity 


and calm. Nor can it be denied by the bitterest enemies of 
the Government that this result has been earned by almost. 
unequalled steadiness of aim,—a consistency of purpose com-_ 
monly supposed to belong to aristocratic or despotic’ 


governments alone. We, who have been gloomy, and not 
unreasonably gloomy prophets, during the Session, shall hardly 
be suspected of partiality, when we congratulate the country 


on the evidence that our fears were too vivid and our hopes’ 
-too faint. 





MR. AYRTON AND DR. HOOKER. 
T is quite possible that the argument from design would 


show a function exactly adapted for Mr. Ayrton. If, for, 


instance, he could be made Public Prosecutor, might not the 
very remarkable instincts with which he has been endowed 
for increasing the sufferings of mankind be turned to some 
valuable political account? But whatever else he might be 
set to do, surely he should not be set over human beings of 
infinitely higher functions in life than his own, of vastly more 
genius, more knowledge, more public spirit, more everything 
except more thickness of skin, in order to paralyse them for 


their work by the steady infiltration into their official life of | 
little streams of moral venom. The account signed by Sir | 


Charles Lyell, Mr. Darwin, Sir James Paget, Professor Huxley, 
and seven other distinguished men of science, of the re- 


lations subsisting between Mr. Ayrton and Dr. Hooker, | 


the great vegetable physiologist and very original botan- 
ist, who presides over Kew Gardens, and to whom, 
jointly with his father, the public virtually owes that 
wonderful scientific collection of plants, living and dried, since 
Mr. Ayrton assumed the office of First Commissioner of Works, 
is as painfal to read as it is to hear a poet murdered by an unin- 
telligent reader, or a fine actor under the management of a clown. 
The father of the present Director of Kew Gardens virtually 


created that famous and beautiful national institution, by the | 


most complete devotion both of his own time and of his own 


property. His son was his assistant, colleague, and worthy | 


successor in every respect, both in relation to the scientific 
knowledge and unwearying devotion which have made Kew 


Gardens the envy of scientific botanists all the world over, | 


and in relation to the very great personal sacrifices of money 


as well as time by which he has enriched the nation. All| 


who have read the letter of Sir Charles Lyell and his friends to 


Mr. Gladstone, have probably risen from its perusal with a quite | 


new sense of the vast obligations which the public owe both in 
the highest scientific and the lowest commercial sense to the 
great labours of Sir William and Dr. Hooker. We owe to 
them the greatest practical school of vegetable physiology in 
the world, and some of the greatest practical achieve- 
ments for the benefit of mankind, in the shape of the 
great nurseries of the Cinchona (quinine tree) which 
have been, through their agency, successfully established 
in India, Ceylon, and Jamaica. And in addition to these 
great and disinterested labours—for they have never received 


in the way of salary what was in any way commensurate with | 
their seryices—they have constantly bestowed freely upon the | 
i 
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Something, of course, will; nation the valuable fruits both of their time and their great 


generosity. 

In return for all these great gifts, the two Hookers, 
father and son, were uniformly treated with the utmost 
respect and consideration by all the First Commissioners of 


, Works who preceded Mr. Ayrton. But when Mr. Ayrton 


came into oflice, the system at once changed. LHe applied 
the same policy of supercilious suspicion and jealous distrust 
to the Director of Kew Gardens, which he seems to think 
the index of knowledge of the world. He snubbed Dr. 
Hooker for offences which existed only in the sensitive imagi- 
nation of the First Commissioner of Works. He took away 
from Dr. Hooker all control over the heating apparatus 
of the Gardens, which had been officially committed to 
Dr. Hooker's care, and he did so without communicating 
the fact to Dr. Hooker, leaving him to find out that 
he had been deprived of it by the acts of his former subordi- 
,nates; and when Dr. Hooker remonstrated, the reply he re- 
ceived from Mr. Ayrton was simply that he Aad been super- 
, seded, and would have “to govern himself accordingly.” Dr. 
Hooker had, previous to Mr. Ayrton’s accession to office, been 
consulted about all proposed changes in the estimates for Kew 
Gardens ; Mr, Ayrton introduced the practice of submitting to 
‘the Treasury plans for extensive alterations without any 
reference whatever to Dr: Hooker,—plans of which, when he 
heard of them, Dr. Hooker seriously disapproved, and described 
as not only detrimental, but ‘ynorantly costly, being submitted 
without any knowledge on the part of Mr. Ayrton of the cost 
they would really involve. The Curator of the Gardens had 
of course been under Dr. Hooker till Mr. Ayrton’s accession to 
power. Itis asserted that he was removed from his duties 
without any communication with Dr. Hooker, and he was in- 
formed that he was to act independently of Dr. Hooker, the 
latter being instructed to make his arrangements—so says Dr. 
Hooker—in deference to and in concert with the Curator 
of the Gardens. Worst of all, Mr. Ayrton, in trying to 
‘tempt this man (the Curator of the Gardens) to leave 
Kew, instructed him to keep the fact from the knowledge 
‘of Dr. Hooker. Mr. Ayrton afterwards assured Mr. Glad- 
stone that he had gone to Kew on this occasion expressly 
to see Dr. Hooker, “for the purpose of personal and friendly 
communication.” Dr. Hooker replies that if he did so, his 
conduct was very oddly adapted to the end he had in view, 
since he (Dr. Hooker) was at home when Mr. Ayrton paid his 
visit, and Mr. Ayrton forgot the very ordinary precaution of 
inquiring for Dr. Hooker either at his home, or at the Gardens, 
or of Dr. Hooker’s subordinate. In place of doing so, Mr. 
Ayrton “held a conversation with this subordinate seriously 
compromising the Director's (Dr. Hooker's) position and 
authority, which conversation he subsequently desired should 
not be communicated to the Director,” and left Kew without 
any apparent attempt to hold “the personal and friendly 
|communication” for the sake of which he came. In one 


‘word, Mr. Ayrton endeavoured to reduce Dr. Hooker's 
authority in the Gardens by saddling him with various 
rivals or masters who had formerly been subordinates, 
hoping so to govern more completely on the old principle, 
“ Divide and govern.” Dr. Hooker has of course appealed to Mr. 
Gladstone and to the Treasury ; but has got no definite answer 
out of them as to his position, his last request for detailed 

_ explanation having been left six weeks unanswered. Apparently, 

if the matter stays as it is, Dr. Hooker’s authority in 

\the Gardens being quite subverted, he will presently resign. 
Such a resignation would be a very real and great calamity 
for the nation. Dr. Hooker is one of those men of unique 

genius who have created their own sphere in life, which no 

one else is competent to fill, and it happens to be a sphere 
involving the greatest possible benefit to the nation alike in 
the way of pleasure, of use, and of instruction. Kew Gardens 

‘cover 300 acres, are enriched with a wonderful herbarium, of 
which a most valuable part was purchased by Dr. Hooker’s own 

money and presented to the nation, and they are visited yearly 

by 600,000 visitors. To displace Dr. Hooker would be the same 
| kind of act as if Faraday, in the midst of his great discoveries, 
had been driven from the Royal Institution, or Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen had been sent away from Heidelberg at the moment 
they were discovering the secret of spectrum analysis; in- 
deed far worse than either, for Faraday’s and Kirchhoff’s 
labours were not locally conditioned, like Hooker’s, by the 
presence of the only adequate sphere for the exercise of their 
powers. The world in general probably thinks the fall of a 
| Ministry a matter of far greater importance to mankind than the 
disappearance of a great Botanist from the scene of his labours. 
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For our own parts, except at very critical moments of political | 


history, we doubt it very much. One minister is better than 
another doubtless, but not in that degree in which a man of 
genius living in the very world he has created for its exercise 
is better than a common man of science who only half under- 
stands the scope of his predecessor’s plans. 

At all events, to owe the loss of Dr. Hooker at Kew to Mr. 
Ayrton’s stupid incapacity for entering into the distinction be- 
tween the best method of hampering and defeating unscrupulous 
instruments and the best method of availing yourself of 
the insight and generosity of a man of genius, would be 
disastrous indeed. Mr. Ayrton has distinguished himself 
in office by his happy faculty for giving the maximum of 
pain to individuals with the minimum of advantage, or occa- 
sionally, as now, the maximum of disadvantage, to the public, 
but he seems to fly at higher game every year. Last year he 
was ‘‘ as vinegar to the teeth and as smoke to the eyes”’ of 
Mr. Barry, and his chief aim was to make light of the archi- 
tectural beauties of St. Stephen’s Crypt, which it much 
delighted him to calla “‘bedizened vault.” 
man of first-rate knowledge, discipline, experience, and genius, 
and virtually strikes a blow at the public utility of the greatest 
existing collection of illustrations of the vegetable world. Really 
the Prime Minister should put a stop to this. We can- 
not afford to sacrifice a man of genius to that spirit of vulgar 
political astuteness which sets all the courtesies of official 
life at defiance, which makes a duty of meddling, and a merit of 
intrigue. 
colleagues have given us be exact, Mr. Ayrion wants to 
administer Kew Gardens more in the spirit of a detective 
officer bent on embarrassing a conspiracy, than in that 
of a Minister who has under his authority one of the 
greatest benefactors of the English people. Mr. Ayrton is 
very clever, and has a wonderful faculty of blistering speech 
which Lord Westbury himself hardly excels. But in action 
at least he should be controlled. If it is worth while, as is 
commonly said, to keep him in office only in order to economise 
the time which he would consume in opposition,—and this we 
very much doubt,—Dr. Hooker should at least be formally 
protected from his irregular strategy. 


mitted to Dr. Hooker first, and all executive action there 
taken solely through him. If that is not to be so, he can no 
longer be responsible, and if he is not to be responsible, he 
may well insist on resignation. Mr. Ayrton seems to have 
realized in anticipation that ingenious suggestion of the 


author of a recent satire,—‘‘ Erewhon,”—that machines might | 


some day by a process of ‘‘ evolution ” supersede men. At least, 
he acts as if his subordinates were machines, and he himself 
were but a machine for trampling on them. You might as 


well bray a sensitive plant in a mortar and then wonder that | 


it does not flourish, as put men of genius under the heavy 


and well-armed heel of the first Commissioner of Works, and | 


then wonder that their serenity is clouded and their inspira- 
tion gone. 


THE BALLOT AND ENGLISH MODERATION. 


OW on earth comes this British Constitution to work so 
well? There never was yet in the history of the world 

such a cumbrous piece of machinery, or one in which a crash, 
or a dead-lock, or an explosion seemed so probable ; yet it never 
seems to break down, to stop, or to fail to turn out just the 
work, big or little, that the country requires it to supply. To 
the outside spectator the friction seems immense, the sparks 
dangerously bright, the snags in the road innumerable ; but 
he may look on for centuries expecting an accident, and it 
never comes. It is but the other day that it seemed as if a 
collision was inevitable between the people and the Royal 
Family, but just as the danger became greatest, it was averted, 
and the Monarchy, in itself to appearance the most absurd of 
compromises, stood safer than it had been for centuries. 
Five separate times within five years have the Lords and 
Commons been at open variance about measures of the highest 
importance, pulling hard in directly opposite directions, and 
five times has the rupture been averted, without much injury 
to the proposed changes, without an appeal to the country, 
and without much loss of either prestige or influence to either 
branch of the Legislature. In three cases it may be said the 
Lords yielded to force majeure; but in the remaining two, the 
Army Bill and the Ballot, they might have stood 
out if they had liked, with little other result than 
injury to the public service, but nevertheless the luxury of 
indulging self-will was voluntarily foregone. It seemed on 





Now he flies at a) 


If the accounts which Sir Charles Lyell and his | 


It is only decent to | 
insist that all changes in the Kew Gardens should be sub- | 


aa. 
Friday week as if a collision on the Ballot were almost unavoid. 
able. It was known that all the Tory leaders had agreed to insist 
on making secrecy optional, known that they had an assured 
majority, known that the party at large were desiroug of 
seeing the Bill suppressed and its advocates humiliated. 
Their papers were full of menace, their clubs were full of 
exultation, their understrappers were full of promises for 
their ‘ firmness,” “ dignity,’’ and “ respect for the latent will 
of the people.” The strongest of the ordinary reasons for 
hesitation was absent, for the majority did not dread a dis- 
solution, and there was at least one reason for obstinacy, the 
extreme doubt entertained by the minority of the Peers as to 
the wisdom of the measure for which they were about to vote, 
Everything portended a “crisis,” but when the hour arrived 
everything passed off with the usual slow ease. The Govern- 
_ment did not menace, the Tory leaders did not give way, nobody 
was humiliated or oppressed ; but somehow on all non-essential 
points the Lords won easily, while on te one essential point 
the Commons won with apparent difficulty, but still won, 
The division was serious and dignified, but a few Peers who 
thought optional ballot nonsense went over to Government, and 
so the knot was quietly unloosed. The Lords hated secret 
voting, not the details of the Ballot Bill; but nevertheless 
| their action modified seriously the details of the Ballot Bill, 
but left the voting more entirely secret than it has ever been 
in any country in the world. 

We dislike the Ballot, and believe it will do mischief; but we 
cannot avoid a certain feeling of admiration for this result, which 
occurs so frequently, and which no other nation in the world 
could so much as hope to secure. The English people is craving 
for two absolutely incompatible things, and by virtue of some 

quality within itself it contrives, without too much exertion, 
to secure them both at once. It wants at one and at the 
same time to preserve its institutions, which are essentially 
aristocratic, and to obtain reforms which are not only essen- 
tially, but avowedly democratic. It has no gift for 
finesse, no faculty for self-delusion, no capacity for smooth 
| words; but it secures both its ends nevertheless, and secures 
them both, as far as man may perceive, as realities. It wants 
a wide suffrage and a House of Lords, and after the suffrage has 
included all householders, the House of Lords is proved by 
the collapse of a great attack on it to be safer than it has been 
‘since 1832. It wants to abolish the Anglican Church in 
Ireland, but keep it in England, and after the violent abolition of 
the former, the latter stands forward master of the situation. 
It wants gentlemanly officers and competitive examination, 
and after abolishing caste in the Army finds that the new 
‘rules monopolize patronage for the class which can spend 
great sums on its children’s education. It now wants the 
Ballot, which is in principle a revolutionary change, and to 
leave things pretty much alone, and we feel no confidence 
whatever that it will not get precisely what it wants. Any 
other people in the world would be driven by “ the logic of 
| events,” or “party spirit,” or “entrainement,” or some other mys- 
terious but irresistible force, to make a choice, to be democratic 
or aristocratic, to formulate its will distinctly, but not so the 
| English. The great, stupid, blundering, practical nation marches 
| steadily on, never goes a step further thanit means, cares nothing 
about logical consequences, hates nobody, yields to nobody, 
|waits patiently when needful, but never goes back, and 
/has its own way at last as no other nation on earth 
ever has its own way. It is the fashion to say that it com- 
| promises everything, and in details, no doubt, that is true; but 
/no nation in the world sweeps cleaner when it has a mind that 
_ way, or is so utterly incapable of allowing anything to be re- 
built upon which the national sentence has once been passed. 
| The restoration of the Irish Church, or of the unlimited right 
of landlords, or of Purchase in the Army, or of a restricted 
suffrage, are not merely improbable events, they are impossi- 
bilities, the serious discussion of which would destroy the 
reputation of any journal or any Member of Parliament. 
“Your countrymen,” said a distinguished German the other 
day, “have one quality which makes up for all their other 
deficiencies ; they have political sense ;’""—and that gratifying 
| remark, which is strictly true, may be the explanation of their 
unbroken advance, but it can hardly be the explanation of 
their method of securing it. We should attribute that to 
‘another quality, often reviled, but extreemely valuable in 
affairs, a homely, good-natured, gruffish kind of patriotism, 
derived as much from their insularity as anything nobler, 
—an underlying sense that we are all in one boat, and 
that it is cruel to throw anybody quite out of it into 
the open sea. The Irish Charch must go, but Irish 
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clergymen have their rights. Purchase must be abolished, 


but officers should not be deprived of their money. | 
been strengthened. For forty years they have been building 


The Lords must pass Bills desired, but that being con- 
ceded, may remain at the surface of political affairs. No 
class hates another enough to want it to do more than give 


/number, have no enlarged numbers of mouths to fill, while 


way. Till it does that it must be hammered, and in one way | 
or another, sometimes by argument, sometimes by menace, | 


sometimes even by riot, it is hammered sufliciently ; but when 
it has given way, it is part of the community again, entitled 
to all its remaining rights like any other class. English poli- 
ticians when out of power are not forgotten, as in America, or 
roscribed,as in France, or imprisoned, asin Germany, but are 
allowed to form a recognised Opposition, and to get back to 
wer as quickly as ever they can. Mr. Lowe thunders away 
at the new electorate; the new electorate comes into power ; 
and its very first act is to accept Mr. Lowe as Minister for the 
department in which, of all others, it feels the keenest interest. 
Mr. Lowe is an Englishman, with a right to his opinion ; he 
fought with the regular weapons in the regular ring; he was 
beaten, he paid his stakes, and there is an end of that. Why 
should he not be Minister, if he can do any good? This sense 
of an ultimate comradeship scarcely exists in any other 


their control over the means of production has every year 


roads, canals, and railways ; breeding cattle, improving grass, 
enlarging the area of land cultivated with cereals, and educat- 
ing—there is no other word—their productive vineyards. 
The improvement in the quality of their wine, consequent on 
increased experience in. cultivation, on the natural improve- 


‘ment which comes to vineyards with age, and on the slow 


development of a race of cheap experts in vine-culture, must 
alone be worth tens of millions. Amidst this slow but con- 


| tinuous increase, seven millions of households, never increasing, 


country, is, we believe, the root of the English dis-| 


like for political persecution, and goes so deep as 
to have much of the effect of the most thoughtful jus- 
tice. It is, we believe, the true cause of that marvellous 
moderation which enables our clumsy institutions to work, 


which is displayed by Peers, Commons, electors, and mob | 


all alike, which prevents our deep social difficulties from 
ruining us all, and which is so little understood elsewhere 
that it produces a universal and most mistaken impression of 
indifferentism. Lincoln, in many ways the embodiment of 
the English as well as of the American people, was not in- 


as only “ pegging away.” The English people can crush the 
Peers, but if the Peers will give way, they do not see why they 
should ; and the Peers can embarrass the State if they hate 


their opponents enough to do it, but they do not see why | 
‘the sum now demanded. That seems absurd; but Britain, 


they should. Nobody forgets that whatever may be reformed, 


| 


never diminishing, industrious as Chinese, accumulative as 
Englishmen, thrifty as Scotch cottiers, have devoted their lives 
to the annual increase of their hoarded store. There is no Poor 
Law in France to render thrift unnecessary, and therefore no 
one is quite so thrifty as a French peasant, unless it be the 
same peasant developed by successful saving into a petty 
squire. Of course the loans of the half century have 
diminished the aggregate hoard, but they have not seriously 
injured it, for the interest has steadily come back into the 
hands of the peasants themselves. All observers of all par- 
ties are astounded by the revelations occasionally made of 
peasant wealth, of the sums which under the pressure of any 
overpowering necessity or any temptation of gain are forth- 
coming on demand. Notaries versed in provincial affairs 
know well that the external method of his life is no test of a 
peasant’s wealth, and arrange transactions which an English 
lawyer would think large without the smallest surprise. It 


‘is more than possible, it is quite probable, that if we struck 


we have all to get along together somehow, and that it is 


therefore inexpedient to push victory to the bitter end. 
That feeling, so operative throughout all our recent history, 
must be among the latent as well as the public thoughts of 
the electorate, and may, therefore, immensely diminish the evils 
and the blessings enemies and advocates expect from secrecy 
of election. 





THE WEALTH OF FRANCE. 
HE daring operation proposed by the French Minister of 
Finance, M. Goulard, will, it is almost certain, be suc- 
cessful. He has asked the Assembly to permit him to raise a 


away the whole artisan class as spendthrift—which it is not 
—the six million peasant and bourgeois households which 
remain would be found to possess an average treasure little 


different because he thought of himself in his homely fashion | below £100; little below, that is, the amount constantly 
‘paid as a daughter's dowry. 


If this theory is in any way 
correct—and it is supported by the testimony of very ex- 
perienced men—France, if forced, as Jules Favre said, to 
sacrifice all, might raise by a convulsive effort four times 


with only fifteen millions of people and a _ badly- 
cultivated soil, raised for twenty continuous years an 
average of £30,000,000; the Americans raised in four 


‘years £500,000,000 ; and the Italians in two years more 


‘an interest varying from 4} to 6 per cent. 


than £100,000,000, without the smallest sign of exhausting 
their borrowing power, except so far as they exhausted public 
confidence in their willingness to pay. Of this money a very 
large portion is always at the disposal of the Government for 
The peasant likes 


only two forms of investment,—land, of which the supply is 


limited, and State obligations, which he can conceal as easily 


loan of £140,000,000, the largest sum ever asked for in a) 
single transaction, and there is no doubt whatever that per- | 


mission will be accorded without a serious division. 


The loan | 


will be one at 5 per cent., issued at about 83, and will be | 
payable in instalments extending over a period of three years. | 
There will, however, be the usual permission to pay up in | 


advance, and the loan will be on the Napoleonic and not on 


Republic will be invited to subscribe, the great bankers taking 
their chance with the rest. So eager are the people to re- 
spond to the invitation, that the first instalment, £20,000,000, 
will be subscribed in Paris twice over, the dealings in bonds 
not yet in existence already covering half the amount of the 
entire loan. It is, in fact, not impossible, incredible as the 
statement may at first sight appear, that the whole of the 
immense sum demanded may be paid up within the year, and 
the Germans be out of France before next Midsummer Day. 
Such an operation would have seemed to our forefathers quite 
hopeless, and indeed it is hardly believed by the present 
generation ; but we suspect that it may be carried out, and that 
we all alike miscalculate the wealth possessed by the richer 
States. We are blinded by the experiences of a past-away 
state of affairs, by the history of the period following the 
great war, when Europe was exhausted by war and by Pro- 
tection, and by the financial difficulties of one or two badly- 
governed countries. The Western world has for forty years 
enjoyed almost unbroken peace—for the Crimean, Danish, and 
Austrian wars laid waste no country—during which time 


Spain and Italy, have been annually increasing their store of 
realised wealth. In France, in particular, this process has 
been exceptionally rapid. 


_ power liberally inclined towards investors. 


as money, and which therefore are free from his greatest ob- 
jection to mortgages, houses, or other visible and attractive 
investments, the evidence they afford that he is wealthy. 
Why he trusts the State so implicitly it may be difficult to 
say—though from the time of the Revolution he has regarded 
Government and its agents as his best friends against the 
upper classes; but it is certain that he does, that he prefers 
Rentes to any dividend-paying speculation, that he is as sure 


the Pitt system, that is, all Frenchmen in all parts of the of his interest as of the money itself, and that he thinks a 


high rate of interest — when offered by the State—a 
proof of the Government’s benevolence. It is certain that he 
approved Napoleon’s loans, and we believe it will be found 
that the 6 per cent. now offered him instead of 5, though 
of course due only to diminished credit, has ameliorated 
his view of the Republic, has made him regard it as a 
And in one way 
his notion, we believe, is accurate enough. He forgets that he 
pays the interest he receives, but as he owns the Debt, he can 
at all events afford to despise a threat of repudiation which he 
could punish by the bayonet. He has nothing but insolvency 
to dread, andinsolvency is far off in a country without an income- 
tax, and with its old debt nearly provided for by the rent-charge, 
the contribution foncicre, and transfer duty, the sheet-anchors of 
French finance, have by this time become rent-charges, like 
tithes—and with such splendid monopolies as, for instance, 
of certain kinds of wine, that every increase in the pros- 
perity and luxury of the world brings new wealth to France. 
Insolvency may come from unwillingness to pay, but scarcely 
from inability, and unwillingness would disappear the moment 


France, Britain, Germany, America, and in a less degree | the peasant knew that failing direct taxation his interest would 


not be safe. We question whether, in spite of her fearful 
losses, France will not be found after a few years bearing the 


Her people do not increase in | burden of her national expenditure as easily as England did 
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after 1820, more especially as she seems to have resisted suc- | added a declaration in favour of limiting the Presidency to a 
cessfully the last and most dangerous assault upon Free Trade. single term. This idea has always been a favourite one in 
The unexpected ease with which the burden may be borne ‘the South, where it was introduced into the Confederate Con. 
is, of course, no justification for the exaction of the indemnity, | stitution, but it is one which can hardly for many years be 
rather it greatly increases the possible effect of that most carried into effect. Mo President, once elected, can ever be 
evil example. If France had been ruined by the exaction, | cordially favourable to an innovation which debars him from 
that is, ruined in a political point of view, had been unable to future election, and to change the Constitution without the 
pay, as she was in 1815, or had been compelled to repu-| consent of the President would be very nearly impossible, 
diate, or even to tax her Debt severely, the consequent | Nor is it quite so certain, as Englishmen imagine, that the 
disasters would have affected Germany, and would have balance of argument is in favour of the change. The reason 
produced an outcry which would have made any future assigned for it by American statesmen is the temptation under 
war for an indemnity nearly impossible. As it is, however, | which the President lives during the whole of his first term 
war for the sake of tribute will always be enticing to those | to use his patronage with a view to secure his own re-election, 
who believe that they must win, and who see in victory new | and there can be no doubt that this is an evil which has of 
wealth for their country and themselves, without any visible late years become most serious. General Grant, for example, 
or astounding loss to the remainder of mankind. They may | has made support of his administration a condition of appoint- 
not yield to the enticement, and may carefully hide it from | ments with which politics should have nothing to do, and has 
themselves, but it will none the less diminish the influences | compelled every postmaster in the States to become an active 
which help to keep men from war. The Germans are not electioneering agent. This evil would, however, be easily cured 
worse than other people, but they are human beings, and | if the parties could but agree to appoint a permanent civil 
nothing checks oppression among human beings like a sense | service, while the “one-term proposal,” if accepted, would intro- 
that it does not pay, that it produces nothing except obloquy | duce other and possibly greater evils of itsown. The electors 
and increased friction in the affairs of life. The temptation, | of America have always shown a preference for men of decided 
should war break out and again end in a French defeat, to | “character,” and the temptation of the President has been to 
exact another indemnity would be great ; and we could imagine | take a path of his own, and quarrel more or less fiercely with the 
no worse misfortune for Europe, no event so likely to ex-| representatives of the people. It is only by morbid indi- 
tinguish the habits of thrift and industry by showing their | viduality that he can make a name. This tendency is 
utter futility. Even the French love of saving could hardly | restrained only by the desire for re-election, and if this were 
survive a second proof that they were saving for the benefit of | forbidden, would be almost irresistible, and consequently 
a hostile people, that a new and irresistible method of com- | almost unendurably inconvenient. Collisions between the 
pulsion had been discovered, and that their children for | President and the Representatives or the Senate would be in- 
generations would be compelled to pass lives of toil in order | cessant, and each collision would involve something like a 
to export an annual tribute. German statesmen calculate | revolution. Mr. Greeley, for instance, if elected for one term 
that that thought would induce peace, but it would be much | only, might veto every free-trade bill, even if passed by an 
more likely to induce recklessness, to turn all thoughts to war | unanimous vote, and would have nothing to fear from 
as the only escape from a misery otherwise unendurable, to | that course of action; or might refuse to embark in a popu- 
make the people confide in some leader who told them that | lar war without being impeached; or might decline to 
in national poverty lay the secret of national strength. It|employ the army in carrying out a law he disapproved. 
was when the Treasury was empty that Stein, whose centenary Obstinacy of this kind might be most disastrous, even if the 
Prussia has just celebrated as a national triumph, devised the term were limited to four years; but it is much more probable 
system which has carried the Hohenzollerns to the head of that it would be extended to six, the citizens being unwilling 
the world. All that, however, is of the future. For the | to use up their chief leaders so fast, and then President and 
present, the proceedings of the French Treasury prove to the | people might for half a decade be in direct hostility to each 
world that it had never realised to itself the extent of the | other. No Republican community would endure that, and we 
accumulated riches of France. | should constantly see a repetition of the great scandal of the 
last Presidential reign—the public trial of the chief magistrate 
| of the Union for the offence of losing his popularity. The 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. true preventive for both dangers, the isseanen ol aaeedl and the 

HE Democratic Convention at Baltimore has nominated Mr. | collision of authorities, would be to elect the President for a 
Greeley for President by a vote of nearly twenty to one (656 | single term of eight years, but allow him to be removed at any 

to 38), and it is certain that the majority of the party intend | time by a two-third vote of both Houses. No such vote 


to accept the decision. A few of the leaders may resist, and a few | could be obtained except in cases of grave delinquency, 


ofthe rank and file may abstain from voting; but the nomination | obvious mental unfitness, or obstinacy in resisting the ex- 
was really made by the great body of the party, which sent up | pressed will of the people; and the Executive would, there- 
to Baltimore delegates pledged to vote for no one except Mr. fore, retain all its present strength and consistency, while it 
Greeley. It is the popular voice within the party which has | would still be subject to restraint and even coercion from 
elected him rather than the leaders, and itis by a popular the people in the Jast resort. The motive for the 
vote, if at all, that he will be called to power. It is|abuse of patronage would be gone, together with the 
becoming clear as the struggle proceeds that the/| temptation, which we believe to be at least as strong 
Liberal leaders, the journalists excepted, are not hearty | towards excessive individualism and contempt for popular 
in his cause, that they distrust his judgment and are | opinion. No Andrew Johnson would be possible under such 
afraid of his tendency to favouritism ; but it is also becoming | a system, for he would be removed, and no General Grant, 
clear that his name has a certain fascination for the farmers, | supposing General Grant to be what Senator Sumner describes 
and that the dislike of General Grant, whatever its cause, has| him. At the same time, Mr. Lincoln would retain power long 
gone down very deep. The unusual honour paid to the Presi- | enough to be of real service to the people, without the neces- 
dent’s children in Europe, though it may have gratified national | sity of a struggle which every four years threatens to rend 
feeling, has rather wounded than soothed Republican American society in pieces. There is, however, we fear, little 
sentiment in the West, while the result of the negotia- | hope of such a change; and failing that, the American people 
tions with England has increased the general distrust of his | will do well to remember that the hope of re-election tempts 
judgment. He should never, it is argued, have allowed Presidents to “make friends” with the nation as well as 
the indirect claims to be inserted in the Case. The! with the politicians, to carry out the national will as well as 
chances are still in his favour, owing to the respect’ to give offices to those who can bring them votes. 
felt for his military reputation and the enormous power) We write, of course, on the assumption that the Baltimore 
exercised by the Administration; but it is possible that Convention in advocating elections for a single term intends 
the want of enthusiasm for his name may lead to so many | that the term should be either four years or six, and that the 
abstentions that Mr. Greeley may be elected, though by a correspondent of the Telegraph has in his version of their 
comparatively light vote. As yet, however, the most reason- | programme made a slip of the pen. He says the Con- 
able probability is that the President will be re-elected by vention recommended elections for a single year, a proposal 
an insufficient majority ; that the election will then fall to! which if seriously made would change the whole charac- 
the House of Representatives, and that the House will seat ter of the American Government. A chief of the State 
him almost by acclamation. ‘elected for so short a period could never have a policy, 
The Convention has endorsed the profession of principles | never have any influence, and never select efficient subor- 
made by the delegates of the Liberals at Cincinnati, but has | dinates, strong men refusing to quit their occupations for 
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a term of office so absurdly short. The President himself|the music-hallkeeper in the penalties of manslaughter. 
would barely have time to learn his duties before he quitted Why is it so right and so manly to watch John Smith 
the chair, and would be compelled in order to keep affairs stripped to the skin rowing a race with all his might, and 
going at all to rely upon some kind of permanent staff which | so injurious to watch Leotard jumping from trapeze to trapeze 
would exercise power in his name, and would not be respon-| with all his might? Either occupation may be puerile, 
sible to the people. The idea is absurd, and we only mention | but why one more than the other? Leotard trains as hard and 
it because we perceive that a large party in America is! makes as great exertions as the rower, and on the whole, of the 
inclined to believe the President too strong, and disposed to | two triumphs over rather the stiffer obstacles. We know that 
consider almost any scheme by which his power may be | the newspapers, particularly in the provinces, introduce the argu- 
reduced. That feeling is, we believe, the main support of the | ment of delicacy, affirming that when women exhibit themselves 
Civil Service Reformers, and may one day enable them to/as acrobats they exhibit themselves too much; and that may 
overbear the resistance of the politicians, the apathy of the | often be true, but is a reason not for preventing them from learn- 
masses, and the reluctance of each successive President to ing to jump, but for insisting on decent dress. ‘To say the dress 
limit his right of patronage to an organised staff. is necessarily indecent because it is tight is untrue, the tight dress, 
if intended to be modest, being far less attractive in the bad sense 
than that of the ballet-dancer. It may, of course, be argued that 
LORD BUCKHURST AND THE ACROBATS. women ought not to appear in public at all, either as acrobats, or 
HE humanitarians are very excellent people, and constantly | dancers, or fast actresses, or anything else of the kind; but then 
do good service to mankind, but they are apt occasionally | let us introduce that rule, and not specially ostracise a class who, 
to vex politicians of common-sense. In their eager respect for | from their training, their severe labour, and their necessity for 
man, and especially for man when he is poor, they are apt to | perfect physical health, are sure to be rather more than less pure 
forget that life cannot be all beer and skittles; that ‘* man is born | than their rivals in such occupations. At all events, that argu- 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward ;” that nothing apart from | ment cannot be pleaded in defence of Lord Buckhurst’s Bill, for 
crime debases him quite so much as a pauper’s life. ‘They hate pain | Jane Smith, the Euglish gutter-child whom Lord Buckhurst 
till they forget that pain enters into the scheme of Providence. If | forbids to be an acrobat, is perfectly certain to be more, and not 
some of them had been consulted at the Creation, the great function | less, modest than the Spanish gipsy, or Ne=politan girl, or 
of child-birth would have been accomplished without a pang. | Japanese woman who, from the moment the Bill has effected its 
This defect of their qualities, this tendency to effeminacy, this | purpose, will be imported to replace her. 
preference for maternal rather than paternal government, comes, But, replies Lord Shaftesbury, granting that acrobatism is merely 
out strongly in some of their recent attempts at legislation, and | fooling, the real argument that the children are cruelly used bas 
should be checked at once, if we are not to see a fierce reaction | not yet been met. We meet it by a very decided expression of 
against both their doctrines and their practice. ‘They seem to | disbelief. ‘That the children trained by the acrobats are often 
the public to be protecting for protection'’s sake ; to be inclined | overworked may be true, as they are constantly overworked in the 
to decree, in defiance of Providence, that nobody shall do any- | fields, but the conditions of the trade are not favourable to tor- 
thing which is laborious, or unpleasant, or above all, attended | ture. In the first place, as Mr. Sanger says in his letter to the 
with personal danger. In particular, they are apt to forget, in | 7imes, the master for his own interest picks children who have 
their generous pity for children, that almost all trades require | some inclination to the trade—a number which certainly includes 
training, that training involves compulsion, and that children are | three children in five—and as it can never pay him to brehk their 
not benefited, but injured, by exemption from moderate discipline | nerve, or injure their forms, or keep them insufficiently fed, the 
and toil. It is quite right and quite wise to prohibit any training | violent presumption is that he does not doit. ‘That in his irrita- 
which, like that of the young chimuey-sweeps, involves continuous | tion at awkwardness, or disobedience, or even timidity, he may 
and needless torture ; or like that of childrenin mines, debases without | give a whipping now and then is true, and we wish he 
result—for men can do all the work ; or like that in factories before | could be punished for it; but he certainly will not use 
the Act was passed, sacrifices the next generation to enrich the force more than an ordinary parent in the class of life 
present. But it would be neither just nor wise to prohibit|the children are drawn from, and probably less than the 
ragged-school lads from becoming splendid sailors because dis- | majority of boatswains, coachmen, bandmasters, and others who 
cipline in a training-ship must be stern, because a boy a year may | have the training of boys. The proof of that is that the gymnasts, 
be drowned, or because a lad may occasionally need a touch with | instead of growing up diseased wretches like the chimney-sweeps 
a rope’s-end before he will go up aloft or lay out on a yard in a Lord Shaftesbury saved, or stunted abortions like the old factory 
high wind. Nor can we see, as Lord Buckhurst does, or he | children, or savage monsters like the boys who gave evidence 
would not have produced his Bill against acrobats, that it is | before the Mines’ Committee of twenty years ago, grow up models 
either right or fair to prohibit a child from learning to be an| of grace aud strength, quite fearless, quite sober, and not a bit 
acrobat, or a gymnast, or other person who gains his livelihood by | more stupid than the majérity of men who, in their pursuit of 
exhibiting feats of strength or agility. Au acrobat may be of no | athletics, have been permitted “ to run to body.” We do not, of 
use to mankind, though we doubt that argument, holding it useful | course, deny that some masters may be harsh or tyrannical, or 
to develop bodily agility as only professionals can, and do not | even cruel, but that is not the point. Are they more harsh, or 
despise pedestrians, swimmers, or professional cricketers; but he | tyrannical, or cruel than the general run of masters and parents of 
is, at all events, quite as useful as a pauper, and to shut up any | their class, who are in no way interfered with by the Legis- 
occupation whatever in this overcrowded country is to manu-/| lature? Above all, are they more harsh and tyrannical and 
facture paupers. If indeed Lord Buckhurst holds that the feats | cruel than hunger and poverty and the workhouse? ‘To 
of an acrobat, or the witnessiug of those feats, are directly injurious | strengthen the Jaws against cruelty to children may be ad- 
to the community, then he is logical ; but then he should introduce | visable—though opinion is now quite sufficiently imperative in 
a very different Bill. His Bill does not prohibit or even discourage | that direction—but what is the sense of specially strengthening 
such exhibitions. He only prevents English children from learn- | them against employers who have no special temptation to 
ing the trade, and so gives a monopoly of it to foreigners —Italians, the vices complained of? Lord Buckhurst seems to think they 
Spaniards, Gipsies, and Japanese—who are already swarming over | have, that children hate the profession, and would not learn it 
here, and who certainly will not be more restrained by scruples | except under compulsion, but that is one of the ‘* balloon” 
like those of Lord Shaftesbury than performers born in England. | opinions of a peer. If he had the ill-luck to work in Wellington 
Asa matter of fact, we should say that acrobatism was, on the | Street, as we do, he would know that it is all the police can do to 
whole, as little injurious to either performer or spectators as any | prevent the streets from being turned into open-air circuses, where 
mere amusement of the kind, athletes being by the conditions of | boys and girls, entirely without compulsion, are trying, to the 
their occupation forced to be as moral as any other class of actors | annoyance of the rest of mankind, to become efficient acrobats. 
—they dare not drink, for example—while the effect of their re-|'‘They are banged for learning, not for abstaining, and under 
presentations, if not beneficial, is certainly not more injurious tuition would learn without whippiog, though they might need 
than that of a hundred others with which nobody proposes to some compulsion to keep steadily at their exercises for the time 
meddle. ‘The attraction exercised by Blondin partakes, no doubt, required. So do eldest sons at Eton, ragged boys in the training- 
too much of the spirit excited by the gladiators, of that hushed | ships, crow-boys in all counties, and as far as our experience goes, 
expectation of blood which so soon becomes the thirst for it, but the human race generally. ‘The element of danger, of which so 
that is not the case with an exhibition like Leotard’s, or any of | much is made, can be reduced to a minimum, and should be re- 
the abler trapezists. Nobody expects them to fall, and if they fall, daced by sharp penalties on any careless master; but it exists 
they fall into nets, the absence of which should involve under different forms in almost every kind of apprenticeship, 
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especially be it noted in apprenticeship to the scythe, the sickle, | different shades of theological belief, even though it ig 
and the flail. More boys break their necks learning to slate or to universally admitted that in private life such coldness hag 
thatch than learning to become acrobats, more are killed with | ceased to exist. It is but an obsolete conventional tradition 
cricket-bails than with the trapeze, and more are maimed at foot-| which still hinders religious teachers of different shades 
ball than in turning summersaults. Human life and health are| of opinion, indeed of the most widely different religious 
valuable, but we cannot wholly extinguish danger without ex-| beliefs, from preaching that which they believe in common 
tinguishing manliness, or prevent all risk of physical injury with- | in each others’ pulpits. There is no reason on earth, except for 
out enormously increasing the still worse risk of pauperism. | this conventional feeling, why Archbishop Manning should not have 
There is, we are convinced, no sufficient argument for Lord | occupied Mr. Martineau’s pulpit, instead of Mr. Knight, just as St, 
Buckhurst’s Bill. Paul occupied at Ephesus “the school of one Tyrannus,” 
| no doubt a philosophical school of some kind—Stoic, perhaps, 
{or Epicurean—certainly one with which St. Paul had far lesg 
|sympathy than Mr. Knight with Mr. Martineau. We 
|admit that Mr. Knight’s act was, to some extent, in. 
| tended to express his sympathy with Mr. Martineau’s religious 
ablest and most thoughtful of the Scotch clergymen, and one of | et ant » amenagty. bat to he eonsidenebte though less extent, 
nae ‘ | the Roman Catholic prelate might very likely feel the same; and 
whose writings we have more than once had occasion to speak P64 - . 
neers : ae , | at all events, considering that Catholics and Protestants frequently 
in high praise, for preaching in the pulpit of the Rev. James | ee : e ; . 
; ‘ = “ee : use the same building for worship —as at Cologne, for instance, in 
Martineau, at Little Portland Street,—Mr. Knight being of | ‘ é 
: Ss s a arse | a now celebrated case—and that neither, we suppose, would forbid 
course, like the whole Free Church of Scotland, ‘Trinitarian, | : ‘ ; é . ‘ 
€ seas ae | an audience of the opposite faith from staying for their preaching, 
and Mr. Martineau Unitarian. Mr. Knight has been put | ; ‘ - — 
i Miia wok hen cet o queens ok conan there can be nothing but conventional habit to prevent Trini- 
> cepacia —eme oe & | tarians and Unitarians from listening to such of each others’ 











THE “FREE” PRESBYTERY OF DUNDEE. 
HE more we see of Free Churches, the less free they seem to 
us. Here is the ‘*Free” Presbytery of Dundee, which 
has been falling foul of the Rev. William Knight, one of the 


reply to the—we cannot call it body of opinion, but of blind pre- 
judice, which could object to such a step. But the real difficulty 
of his position was to see what it was he had to defend, and that 
difficulty he evidently felt very acutely. It was not that he 
felt a profound friendship and reverence for Mr. Martineau. Even 
the ‘Free’ Presbytery did not go so far as to wish to limit 
the freedom of his friendships and admirations. It was not 


exhortations as rest upon the same basis of moral and spiritual 
conviction. Indeed, what substantial difference is there between 
|such a proceeding and that combination between the Unitarian 
| Dr. Bellows and the Roman Catholic Archbishop on questions of 
Criminal Law Reform and Prison Discipline, which took place at 
| the Middle Temple Hall last Saturday ? 

But Dr. Wilson will say that such a practice will tend to the 








that he felt the deepest sympathy with Mr. Martineau’s religious 
and ethical philosophy; if we may take Mr. Knight’s word for it, 
he is not alone even in the Free Church of Scotland in that attitude | 
of mind. It is not that he gave false i ssi f agreei 

- ee ae ee ree hood, this isso. If Mr. Martineau, for instance, were to join in the 


in his theology with Mr. Martineau. On the contrary, Mr. Mar- : z bs 
tineau knew well, and the congregation Mr. Knight addressed knew | service of the mass before neta on the Atheism of the day for 
well, the extent of Mr. Knight’s differences. It was extremely diffi- | Archbishop Manning, he would weaken in himself and in the minds 


cult, therefore, for Mr. Knight to know what it was that was held to | Of all who saw him the value for truth. Bat how would this be 
be culpable in this proceeding, and the difficulty is apparent in his | the case if Archbishop Manning joined in Mr. Martineau’s wor- 
speech, which is a series of efforts to present arguments in favour | ship, and then preached for him on common truths? It is the 
of doing what is so obviously right, that one asks oneself | advantage of one who, like Mr. Knight, holds the more complex 
throughout what the case on the other side can be. ‘There is | and systematic theology, to comprehend all but the negations of 
nothing harder than to fight an invisible foe, and as the Free the theologian who holds a simpler and, as we should say, a 
Presbytery of Dundee seem to have kept all their confidential barer system; and though it might be impossible for Mr. 
communings with Mr. Knight on the subject in the dark, the only | Martineau to join in the worship of Mr. Kuight’s congrega- 
hint we obtain of the sort of objection taken, is Dr. Wilson’s re- | tion before preaching for him, it is not impossible for Mr. 
ported remark that the principles of fraternisation enunciated by | Knight to join in that of Mr. Martineau’s before preaching in 
Mr. Knight would, if carried out, ‘tend to the abolition of all) his pulpit. Nor do we see why the same should not be equally 
Churches as distinct bodies.” Now we cannot see the force of | true of Archbishop Tait or Archbishop Manning. Indeed, we 
that remark, except so far as it is not only forcible but unanswer- | know that the Archbishop of York has so far illustrated this dis- 
om pre! se nga po a. he Mr. Knight tinction, that he was quite willing to worship-and preach ina 
>> eae eae - ee eee oo gina r-vigahes gr eat many | Scotch Presbyterian Church, though,—we presume,—few Scotch 
of those minor distinctions of creed which can only survive so long | Pp : & anes ; 

: | Presbyterian clergymen would have been willing to worship and 
as they are nursed carefully in separate and secluded compart- | hi Prins thedral 
ments of thought; but then that is a pure good. There area apts = a eer pene : : r E 
great many minor theological doctrines in various Churches with | Still, it may be said, you do virtually imply a certain relative 
exceedingly little root of any kind, and which could only have | depreciation of the doctrines which divide men, when you publicly 
risen into the position of doctrines at all by virtue of that careful | testify to the warm fellowship which exists between you in spite 
artificial election, and ecclesiastical insulation to which they have | Of these differences. Undoubtedly you do, but not more, rather 
been subjected. Without hot-house culture they would have dis- | less by such interchange of pulpits as this, than you do by the 
appeared long ago, as representing very little more than profound | mere fact of private friendship. Cordial friendship can hardly 
or shallow guesses suggested by Scripture phrases, out of which far exist between the really good and those whom they believe 
more specific doctrinal meaning is squeezed than was ever putinto|to be really bad. It can hardly exist in its warmest 
them. On the other hand, if Dr. Wilson fears that the occasional | form between men of very earnest faiths that are in pro- 
interchange of pulpits between persons of different creeds would | found moral antagonism to each other, men who really worship 
end in the abolition of all the distinct Churches founded | « different Gods.” We have cited in another article, from a writer 
on those creeds, he shows very little faith indeed in the radical | 9) the Athanasian Creed, the remark that St. John forbade the 
nature of those distinctions. Will a ‘Trinitarian cease to worship | exercise of hospitality towards those who did not admit that “Jesus 
1 eer — _ wpsegnedlon Uniterion preacher, or is it that) Cyrist had come in the flesh,” which clearly implies that there 
the Unitarian will begin to worship Christ because he has heard a | la b friendship bet bi d th But ly that 
Trinitarian preacher? If the former, the Trinitarian has no | ise paaelgonages = henge agent len nlee takai, bag 


more real faith than if he were Unitarian already. If | was s point on which the Apostle took a narrow view,—-at all 
the latter, Dr. Wilson at least ought not to complain. 


The | events, one on which no Christian, from the Ultramontanes down 
simple truth is that there is no conceivable or stateable | 


| depreciation of the importance of the theological differences of the 
_two parties. Why? Undoubtedly, if either party sanctions, by 
joining in it, an act of worship which seems to him based on false- 


to the Unitarians, would now act. All of them would exercise hospi- 
argument of the least solidity against the practice for which | tality towards men who denied that ‘‘ Jesus Christ has come in the 
Mr. Knight is blamed. ‘The objection to it is a conven- | flesh;” and why? Because we Anow practically that this denial is 
tional, not an intellectual or moral objection. The traditional | not, at least in a very large number of cases indeed, any sign of 
decencies of orthodoxy, as handed down from a time when friend- moral evil or degradation. What the ‘Free’ Presbytery of 
ship between the orthodox and heterodox would have been thought | Dundee are really aiming at,—if they only knew themselves,—is 
not less bad, or even worse, than any interchange of pulpits, are | something like a reinstatement of the Apostolic rule, i.c., a veto on 
still held to require a sort of official coldness between people of | social intimacies between orthodox and heterodox thinkers, If 
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they don’t mean this, they are trying to set up the flimsiest and 
most unreal of distinctions. If they do mean it, they are fighting 
against a power greater than any they can put forth,—that divine 
charity which has taken so wonderful a hold on the present age. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
i eel 
THE PROPOSED PRAYER-GAUGE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Although I agree with you in holding the letter in the 
Contemporary Review to be ‘‘an elaborate sarcasm,” I still think 
there is one moral to be drawn from it, which in your admirable 
article you did not pause to draw, namely, the fresh testimony it 
affords of the utter inability of a certain class of scientific minds 
to understand who and what the Deity is whom Christians con- 
fess and adore. The writer practically says this :—‘‘ You 
Christians believe that there is a certain mighty force, which you 
are allowed to summon at command. One person can set it in 
motion slightly. A large number, acting simultaneously, can 
move it still more. If you can secure the co-operation of a 
larger body still, there is no knowing what the results may not 
be.” The writer’s argument, in short, is intended as a reductio ad 
absurdum of what he conceives to be the Christian ideas of God 
and men’s access to Him by prayer. . 

The striking and most melancholy feature of the letter is that 
it wholly ignores the existence of any moral or even reasonable 
qualities in the Being to whom prayer is addressed. The writer 
has not even attained to the conception of God as a wise and good 
man, or he would never have proposed a mode of address to Him 
which a man of the most moderate degree of sense and decency 
would instinctively resent if paid to himself. What would the 
writer have said to his own children if he heard them concocting a 
plan for making an experiment upon his good-nature, not dictated 
by their real necessities or honest desires, but by curiosity as to the 
amount of pressure he could succeed in resisting? And if there 
be a God at all, is He not likely to be at least as jealous of the 
moral well-being of those whom He calls His children as even the 
proposer of this monstrous experiment ? 

The writer chooses to assume as the God of the Bible a being 
whose relations to His creatures are not those of a moral being at 
all. The charge which Christ brought against the Gentiles— 
that they thought they would be heard for their much speaking— 
is here brought, for the purpose of the writer's argument, 
against the God whom Christ was labouring to reveal. Christ 
taught expressly that God regarded the sincerity of the wor- 
shipper as the first condition of His answering the prayer. ‘The 
writer before us deliberately assumes that the God of the 
Christian’s worship not only will, but is bound to, grant any peti- 
tion, though dictated by the idlest curiosity, or (worse still) by the 
insane expectation that He will be deceived as to the real purpose 
for which it is presented. Surely, nothing but a virulent hostility 
to the religion of Christians could so blind a man to the first 
conditions of the problem which he is aiming to solve.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. A. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,— May I add a word to your conclusive article on the proposed 
‘* Prayer-guage’’? Its inventor offers it as ‘‘ an occasion of demon- 
strating to the faithless an imperishable record of the power of 
prayer.” But we have already such an imperishable record, and 
it does not demonstrate to the faithless the power of prayer. How 
could it? What record can demonstrate anything to those who will 


years, related with such transparent truthfulness as to convince the 
most sceptical mind that the circumstances actually occurred, and 
in their combination, setting all calculation at defiance as to the 
probability of their having happened by accident. 

There is also a pamphlet, published by Morgan and Chase, 
called “* Dorothea Trudel,” which will furnish ample material for 
the inductive philosopher to work upon. The outline of the 
story is this :—Some few years ago, there were rumours that a poor 
woman in Switzerland was healing the sick in a most wonderful 
manner, without the employment of any outward means. 
Persons from all parts of the Continent went to investigate 
the matter, and found it to be unquestionably true. At last the 
woman was prosecuted for keeping an unlicensed hospital. The 
case was tried in three successive Courts. A large number of per- 
sons, some of them from great distances, including bishops, uni- 
versity professors, and eminent physicians, testified that they had 
known persons suffering from almost every variety of disease who 
had gone to her establishment and returned home perfectly cured. 
Physicians declared this to have been the case with patients of 
their own, whom, they were satisfied, no earthly power could have 
saved. It was proved that no means whatever were employed to 
produce this result, except praying over them, and, in some cases, 
*‘ anointing them with oil in the name of the Lord.” ‘The Supreme 
Court acquitted her on the ground that no medicinal remedies 
being employed, her house was not a hospital in the legal sense of 
the term. 

But neither George Miiller nor Dorothea ‘Trudel demanded a 
sign from heaven. Had they done so, they would probably have 
received no other response than the Jews did to a similar appeal,— 
‘*Tf thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross, and we 
will believe thee.” 

One of two things seems quite certain. Either God answers 
prayer, or He has so skilfully arranged the working of His ‘*im- 
| mutable laws” as to produce the impression that He does so, and 

thereby encourage the faithful to believe that they have a Father 
| in heaven, instead of being within the grasp of an almighty 
machine.—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL MINTON. 





(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”') 

Srr,—Sharing the belief which you have powerfully expressed 
that no such test of the efficacy of prayer, by the effect produced 
on the statistics of disease, as has recently been proposed, with 
the sanction of Professor Tyndall, could destroy the conviction of 
the devout mind that prayer brings man into immediate com- 
munication with the eternal Source of spiritual being, and thus 
produces effects as real as any admitting of attestation by sensa- 
tion, which may indirectly influence the course of events through 
its influence on the characters of the actors in them, I yet cannot 
but think that the question whether prayer does directly exercise 
any external influence is one greatly needing to be cleared up in 
men’s minds at the present day ; one where our unfortunate habit 
| of ‘*letter-worship” makes many suppose that they are main- 
| taining a profound Scriptural truth, when they really are going 
against the deepest teaching contained in the Scriptures. 

That God is not indifferent to man, but will hear and answer 
the prayers of those who earnestly call upon Him, is no doubt a 
doctrine of the Bible; but it is no peculiarity of its teaching. 
The belief is a general instinct of human nature, and this instinct 
has commonly led men to look for answers to their prayers of the 
same kind which they could obtain through requests addressed to 
other men; that is, in some object of desire unattainable by the 
exercise of their own wills, Now this natural instinct, which we 
find abundantly on the surface of the Bible, both in the Old and 











not believe its testimony? If any given hospital were made the | the New ‘Testament, modified to a certain degree by notions, 
subject of special prayer for a whole week, and at the end of the | derived principally from the Gospel, as to what the objects of 
week every patient walked out in perfect health, would a single | desire ought to be, is, I apprehend, at the bottom of the opposition 
Positivist of the next generation believe it? What evidence | between scientific thought and popular piety on the question of 
could be offered for it, different in kind from that which we have | prayer. 
for the substantial truth of the Scripture narratives? It would! ‘The prevailing opinion of the religious community is, I conceive, 
simply be another case of,—‘*So much the worse for the | that the course of nature is perpetually ordered afresh by God, pro 
facts.” He was, at least, a true philosopher who made Abraham | re natd; and that, in giving these orders, God will pay attention to 
say, ‘‘If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will | the prayers of His faithful servants, and order accordingly, pro- 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” | vided this can be done consistently with His more important pur- 
Besides, there are more recent documents that have to be dis- | poses. The Roman Catholic devotion to the Saints is full of such 
posed of before the “ faithless” are in a position to put out a conceptions ; and the mass of Protestant prayers appear to me to 
fresh challenge. A gentleman of education and intelligence, who | differ from the Roman Catholic only in making God do in person 
was an entire unbeliever, read ‘‘ The Lord’s Dealings with George | what the latter make Him do by deputy. 
Miiller,” and on returning the book to his friend said, “That is | But, in either case, it is the old instinctive feeling, apparent in 
more like a proof of the trath of Christianity than anything I have | the prayers of all the religions which we call false, that shows 
seen yet.” It contains very little else than an account of answers itself in the bulk of our modern prayers. We seem to think, either 
to prayer, received almost continuously through a period of thirty | that God does not know what we need, or at all events, what we 
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would rather have, or that He will be offended if we do not tell 
Him, although He knows ; and so we are perpetually pouring our 
requests in upon Him, for some external good to ourselves or 
other men, and are apt to be very indignant with those who tell 


us, as the scientific thinker does, that our prayers for such matters | 


are a pure waste of breath; that everything concerning them 
depends on an eternal action, which provides for us, as for all 
living creatures, the essential conditions of existence without being 
asked ; which leaves us, a3 it leaves them, to make the best of 
these conditions for ourselves with the powers given us; and will 
grant us no grain of advantage beyond what may be thus 
attained, though we should wear our knees to the bone in asking 
for it. 

I allow that this is an external, irreligious view of the action of 
prayer. Yet must we not also admit that, if we look beneath the 
surface of the Scriptures, especially if we fix our eyes on the 
teaching which the Synoptic tradition ascribes to Christ, the same 
idea comes out transformed into a profoundly religious aspect ? Must 
we not admit that the whole aim of the teaching of Christ, as we 
gather it from the Gospels, was to turn men away frown eagerly 
seeking for any external advantage to themselves at all; to urge them 
to live, like ‘ the fowls of the air’ or ‘the lilies of the field,’ free from 
care about the morrow, in a spirit of childlike trustfulness in the 
loving care of their Divine parent, who knows and will provide 
for all our real needs if we, setting our hearts on the promotion of 
His kingdom and righteousness, exercise in simplicity the faculties 
with which He has endowed us? 

For my part, I cannot but feel that it is precisely this spirit, which 
I may observe is the spirit of the true artist, who works to mani- 
fest his own power, not for the sake of what men may say of him, 
that is especially needed at the present time; the oil on our 
troubled social waters. And I am disposed to be grateful to the 
scientific thinker who, by his hard denunciations of the folly of 
prayer for any good external to the mind of the supplicant, 
throws us back upon the perception that the true office of prayer 
is what the Lord’s Prayer fulfils, —to keep alive the conviction that 
the home of our spirits is not in the perishing, phenomenal, but in 
the eternal reality which underlies it, by continually setting before 
our eyes the character which those must have in whom this con- 
viction can take a firm root.—I am, Sir, &c., Bs. Vs ie 





THE FRUITS OF MR. GLADSTONE'’S IRISH POLICY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your article of the 6th inst., on ‘*The Political Strength 

of Dissent,” you say that ‘‘even in Ireland the experiment [of 

religious impartiality], however just, has not apparently been 

fruitful of the results hoped for.” May I ask what result you or 

any other reasonable man hoped for? Did you hope to recon- 


agitation is an exciting amusement or a gainful trade? 
80, you have of course been disappointed ; and you have been d 


unbelief in justice which centuries of injustice have produced, 
But all reasonable expectations, Lord Dunsany’s speech notwith- 
standing, are in course of realisation. It was feared by some—by 
me among others—that the Orangemen would be alienated from 
their allegiance by the Church Act. There is not the slightest 
sign of this; on the contrary, they have taken their defeat on the 
Church Act almost with indifference, and appear to think far 
more of their victory in the repeal of the Act prohibiting 
party processions. 


that it has sensibly diminished. 

The “failure of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy,” so much 
insisted on by Tories and Fenians alike, is simply not a 
fact. Ireland is in most respects improving,-though slowly ; and 
though, of course, many legislative improvements are needed here 
as well as in England, yet in the way of political reconstruction all 
we need is, first to receive from the Legislature the best system of 
public education we are capable of receiving, instead of the mass 
of inconsistent principle and dishonest practice dignified by the 
name of the National system of education; and 
judiciously and energetically let alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOsEPH JoHN Murpuy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, July 8, 1872. 

[We have no doubt, and indeed ourselves believed as we wrote, 
that our correspondent’s view is right, but there can be no question 
that the attitude of Ireland since Mr. Gladstone's great measures 


| Pol + ° . . . 
cile the irreconcilable; to conciliate those to whom political | 5!,—Your observations on the Public Lands Bill, introduced 

rg | 02 Wednesday last by Sir Charles Dilke, were, I presume, due to 
_ | the misstatements concerning it which would appear to have been 


appointed if you hoped that justice would at once cure that | made in the House. . 
| include ** Docks,” it ought to have been explained that the 14th 
| Clause excepted all such works, as a more convenient and clear 


| method of expression than any origiually qualified definition could 





after that, to be | 


| were carried has disappointed our perhaps unreasonable hopes,— 
| Ep. Spectator. ] 


| 
| 





| THE APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
| Srr,—After ‘‘ A Head Master's ” explanation, I can only say that 
| I shall be very glad if his scheme with regard to the dismissal of 
| Assistant-Masters could be adopted. Will you allow me to make 
|a suggestion with regard to the appointment? Mr. Browning 
suggests that all vacancies should be made public, and applications 
invited, not necessarily with testimonials. Testimonials are open 
| to many objections, but without them how is an experienced 
master to prove his capacity? I think this difficulty would be 
| partially met if examiners were commissioned to give certificates 
| to masters whose classes they had examined, stating the opinion 
| they had formed of the results produced. If a man were success. 
| ful year after year, such documents would be irrefragable testimony 
to his ability as a teacher, and would be of infinitely more real 
| value than any ordinary testimonials. 
| Of course this assumes that examiners are competent, which at 
present is assuming too much. ‘They are often appointed ag 
assistant-masters are, in virtue of their degree only, without having 
any real knowledge of the nature and capabilities of boys. I 
have myself known a very brilliant young scholar, after having a 
class arranged before him in alphabetical order, give in this order 
as the order of merit after examination. 

Experienced examiners are as much a desideratum as experienced 
masters. It has already been proposed by the head masters to the 
Universities that the latter should appoint examiners, and a Syn- 
dicate exists in Cambridge for the purpose of sending examiners 
to such schools as apply for them. It might be possible to utilise 
ex-head masters or ex-assistant-masters in this way. It is quite 
possible that when a man’s health has so far failed that he can no 
longer rule boys day after day, he may make a most excellent 
examiner, and then his experience may not be lost prematurely to 
the cause of education. 

With regard to the Governors of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, they have invariably in their elections to assistant- 
masterships advertised, strictly forbidden canvassing, and had regard 
to experience as well as to degree. Ido not think there are many 
head masters of whom the same can be said, nor am I aware that 
this system has been attended with any evil results to the school, 
while L think it is quite possible that it has been productive of good 
results to the profession.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An ASSISTANT-MASTER. 








—— 
THE PUBLIC LANDS BILL. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 





When it was said that the definition would 


have been. So far from depriving testators of the “ temptation 
to leave lands for public purposes,” it actually restored the power 
of doing so, which the law now takes from them. ‘The means 
which now exist of endowing the Catholic Church with wealth 
exceeding that of all the millionaires in the world, if testators 


The old curse of Ireland, sectarian rancour, | chose so to enrich it, were not taken away, and certainly were not 


has not increased ; indeed I think, though I do not like to say | 
anything positively four days before the great Orange anniversary, | 


given byit. The Bill was discussed and approved by the Land 
Tenure Reform Association. Its preparation was entrusted to me, 
and when completed, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. P. A. Taylor, and 


| other members, were requested to introduce and support it in 


| Parliament. I believe that, not less from their confidence in the 
| Liberal body from which it emanated, than from its couformity 
with their own opinions, they frankly accepted the duty. I 
enclose you printed copies of reasons issued by the Association in 
| favour of the Bill. ‘They are too voluminous for your columns, 
| but will convince you how entirely the principles involved in the 
/Measure would appear to have been ignored or evaded by its 
} opponents. The subject is a large one, and I hope to be able to 
| deal with it before long in treating of endowments generally. I 
| now, however, address you, because, after the abuse with which 
| the Bill has been assailed, I should be ashamed to shrink from 
| avowing wy responsibility for every word that it contained, except 
| the title, ‘* Commons Protection,” which the printer seems 
| without authority to have affixed to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas Hare. 


| 
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DEAN STANLEY’S EDINBURGH LECTURES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR."] 

S1x,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A. M.” has returned to the charge | 
against ‘‘the Moderates,” and complains that I have, ‘‘ through | 
some strange inadvertence,” ascribed to Sir H. Moncrieff Wellwood, 
4‘ who is justly considered a first-rate authority, glowing words of 
commendation spoken of a party which Wellwood is generally 
supposed to have despised and disliked.” 

Your correspondent is quite correct in stating that those words | 
are ‘from asermon by Dr. Inglis, a respectable member of the 
Moderate party.” But he has overlooked, cr is ignorant of the | 
fact, that Sir H. M. Wellwood entirely adopts Dr. Inglis’s words 
as his own, and cites the sermon of Dr. Inglis, with one of Dr. | 
Mavidson, on the death of Dr. Erskine, without the slightest | 
disparagement of either of them, or the slightest qualification of 
their expressions. Of both of them he says, ‘* What such men | 
have done so well, ought perhaps to supersede any additions that | 
can be made to it in this narrative.” (* Life,” p. 397.) The passage | 
in Dr. Inglis’s sermon which Sir H. M. Wellwood, without a | 
shadow of objection, gives in a note (p. 481), and from which I | 
cited a short extract, not only places Erskine, Dick, Wishart, 
Robertson, and Blair on the same level, as alike “‘ embalmed in the 
hearts of all,” but treats the differences between the popular and 
Moderate party, as represented by Dr. Erskine and Dr. Robertson, 
as ‘questions of a dubious nature,” and rejoices to think that it 
may add ‘‘to their mutual bliss” in another world, that ‘ even 
here no separation of mind and opinion could ever separate their 
thearts.” (p. 480.) 

Iam quite content to abide by Sir H. M. Wellwood’s approba- 
tion and adoption of Dr. Inglis’s sermon, and I am much obliged 
to your correspondent for calling my attention to the fact (which 
Sir H. M. Wellwood does not mention) that Dr. Inglis belonged 
to the Moderate party, because it enhances his candour in accept- 
‘ing as his own the estimate formed of these distinguished persons 
by one who belonged to their party, and not to his. But in order 
that I may not have to return to this question, I will cite a few 
words of Sir H. M. Wellwood himself, which show that there is | 
nothing ‘‘ startling” or ‘‘ strange” in his admiration of persons 
and principles never, or hardly ever, named by some modern | 
partisans, except in terms of contempt and condemnation. 

‘¢ The sermons of Blair, and Walker, and Drysdale, and Logan 
are justly celebrated for their elegance as well as for their practical 
effect ; and the Church to which they belonged need not blush to 
produce them wherever the merit of sermons can be estimated.” 
(p. 382.) 

He proceeds to quote with unqualified approbation the eulogy of 
Dugald Stewart on Erskine’s splendid testimony to Dr. Robertson, 
that ‘‘ recalls to our recollection, amidst the unrelenting discord 
which disgraces the parties of modern times, the memorable tribute 
which Metellus paid to the virtues of Scipio on the day of his 
funeral,”—Jte filii, celebrate exequias ; nunquam civis majoris fuimus 


videlitis. (p. 383.) 








This is not the language of a man to whom Blair, Drysdale, 
Logan, and Robertson were men deserving only to be ‘‘ despised 
and disliked.” And I will venture to add, that in the general | 
sentiments expressed by Sir H. M. Wellwood, the recent expres- | 
sions of latitude and moderation, which have stirred up so fierce 
an opposition both in England and Scotland, find an exact counter- 
part. In speaking of the admission of ministers of other Churches 
‘to communion, he commends it on the express ground that “ it 
‘had an obvious tendency to repress the illiberal aud mischievous 
spirit of national and religious bigotry, more hurtful to the 
character of the Christian Church and to the genuine interests of | 
practical religion than avy amount of laxity, with regard to 


BOOKS. 


——~+>—_- — 
THE LATE BARON STOCKMAR.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.} 
Tuts volume presents some portraiture of one who, though scarcely 
known to the public, was amongst the most remarkable and actively 
influential men of our time—the very embodiment of wise counsel 


| and large-minded statesmanship—a man who through a long life 


was the confidential friend and adviser of princes without con- 
tracting a taint of courtiership, or ever being lured by a vain 
combination out of the seclusion of unostentatious intimacies into 
the invidious glare of paraded favouritism. What heightens the sin- 
gularity of this existence is, that Stockmar was wholly without 
advantages of birth, and that he maintained his exceptional footing 
of unrestricted intimacy with Sovereigns in countries where he was 
a foreigner without awakening the easily kindled jealousies of 
native circles. We cannot recall a parallel figure to that of this 
unobserved friend and counsellor—the familiar inmate of royal 
households and absolute confidant of princes—who for fifty years 
was admitted without reserve to the inner consultation of the world’s 
State affairs, without ever obtruding himself visibly on the public 
notice. It is, however, the fate of such a man—who lived ** more 
for others than himself "—to vanish from the world without leaving 
monuments that can preserve for posterity the memory of his 
merits. The only adequate record of a life of this nature may be 
found in letters, which alone can preserve in some degree the manner 
of the counsel spoken and a measure of the wisdom which 
inspired it. We therefore feel under special obligations for the 
skill with which in this volume the son has put together a collection 
of his father’s papers,—a collection which, though necessarily a mere 
gleauing, as is required by delicate circumstances of time and rela- 
tions that can be easily understood, yet gives a view of Stockmar 
not as depicted from without, but Stockmar as embodied in his 
own utterances. The volume thus composed is one that abounds 
in so much matter of the highest interest, that our difficulty is how 
o compress a notice within reasonable space. 

Christian Frederick Stockmar was born in 1787 in Coburg, 
where his father filled an inferior magisterial appointment. The 
son embraced the medical profession, and as a military surgeon 
accompanied the German forces into France. On this occasion he 
came under the notice of Prince Leopold, who, on his engagement 
with Princess Charlotte, offered to make Stockmar his private phy- 
sician, and he came accordingly to England in March, 1816. This 
special selection is proof that Leopold already entertained a particu- 
lar respect for its object, but the exceptional intimacy which ulti- 
mately subsisted was the result of subsequent events. At the Prin- 
cess’s death-bed the seal was set on the union between the two 
when, in the transport of grief, Leopold threw biinself on his friend, 
asking and obtaining a promise that he would ever stay with him. 
Much has been written on that melancholy episode in English history, 
the life of Princess Charlotte, and Miss Knight's memoir is specially 
devoted to it. This volume, however, contains a narrative exceed- 
ing in fullness and in authenticity all that has yet appeared concern- 
ing the incidents connected with the Princess's engagement with 
the Prince of Orange, her marriage, and her death. ‘The materials in 


"regard to the two former are drawn from a manuscript volame— 


since Stockmar’s death in Queen Victoria’s possession—in which are 
copies of all correspondence exchanged in reference to the break- 
ing off of the engagement, together with a connecting narrative in 
Princess Charlotte’s own handwriting. It tallies with Miss 
Knight’s account in the main, but the summary of the letters in 
this volume gives much new detail of a story of domestic 
auhappiness which we do not care to dwell on here. Stockmar 
quickly acquired a more intimate position in the royal circle than 











ministerial communion, can ever have.” (p. 139.) In speaking | would have necessarily followed from his rank, but with the 
of the exaggerated pretensions of the Covenanters, he says, “ the | characteristic discretion of his nature he persistently declined 
old Presbyterians began in the seventeenth century to torment interfering in auy way in the medical treatment of the Princess 
themselves with controversies about Church government, and to | during her pregnancy, for he felt the tremendous responsibility 
turn the world upside down by pleading the divine and exclusive that would rest on him, an unknown foreign physician, if he dis- 
authority of Presbyterianism in the Church of Christ. ‘The Church | agreed from the treatment recommended by eminent English 
of England...... pleaded against them the divine and ex-| practitioners. All that he did was to draw confidentially the 
ciusive authority of Episcopacy, &c., &c. It is hard to say by | Prince’s attention to what Stockmar believed to be a wrong system 
which of the parties the argument of divine right was maintained | that was being applied. It was only in her last moments that he 
with least temper or most bigotry....... It is clear that the | attended the Princess. At midnight, Croft came to his bedside, 
effect of these controversies has not been for the advantage of the | and announcing an unexpected change for the worse, begged 
Christian Church.” (p. 507.) | Stockmar (whom previously he had rather snubbed) to come. 
These passages I fully accept as containing the substance of my | After a moment's hesitation, on a renewed call from Dr. Baillie, 
second and third leetures, and, having said this much, I trust I | ye hastened to the patient. The Princess was tossing herself ia 
shall not be obliged again to trouble you.—I am, Sir, &c., - — eT 
~ | * Denkwiirdiykeiten aus den Papieren des Freiherren Christian Friedrich von Stockmar, 

A. P. STANLEY. | Braunschweig. 1872. 
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pain from side to side. Baillie was applying stimulants, and | like athing of straw. ‘Talleyrand throughout aimed at insidiously 
said to her, ‘Here is an old friend coming to you.” ‘The | bringing about a state of things resulting in the partition of Bel- 
Princess recognised Stockmar—called him by the familiar | gium between France and Holland, while, on the other hand, the- 
name of ‘* Stocky ”—complained of having been made tipsy—then | Belgians, notwithstanding their crushing defeat in the field, 
grew quieter, and in a few minutes expired. It was Stockmar’s | showed themselves unreasonably unwilling to consent to such 
medical opinion that death resulted from previous wrong treat- | modifications of terms as were due to the present position of the 
ment during pregnancy. Some hours after the catastrophe, the Dutch. Under these circumstances, Stockmar was sent to 
formerly self-confident Croft wrote to Stockmar, ‘‘God grant London in the delicate character of the King’s confidential agent, 
that neither you nor any one dear to you may ever suffer what I; by the side of the accredited representatives of Belgium. 
am now undergoing,” and a few weeks later the great practitioner | A position more liable to wound susceptibilities in any direction 
committed suicide. So sudden had been the demise that the | cannot be conceived ; nevertheless, Stockmar preserved the inti- 
Prince was not present, and Stockmar had to inform him. It was | mate confidence of all parties concerned, and while treating direct 
when kneeling by his dead wife’s bedside that Leopold said, ‘I | with the English and other Ministers, he never gave umbrage to the 
am now forlorn; will you promise always to stay with me?” and | distinguished men who officially represented Belgium. There is an 
that Stockmar pledged himself to do so, ‘‘ so long as I saw he con- | immense massof most interesting matter ranging over the three years. 
fided in me and 1 could be useful.” From that day he entered | of critical activity spent in this service in London. The problem 
on a new position. He ceased to be the Prince’s physician, | was to achieve some diplomatic settlement which should dissi- 
to become, as comptroller of his household, his intimate | pate the diplomatic dread of French aggrandisement, and 
attendant. As such, his first action was to induce Leopold not | compass some practical protection against contumacious 
to go to the Continent. ‘In England,” he wrote, ‘he must| Holland. It is very striking with what calmness of mind and 
mourn, where a whole people is mourning with him, after having | steadiness of purpose Stockmar bore himself throughout moments 
shown toward him so much good-will and confidence.” The advice | when the kingdom of Belgium seemed to hang on a thread. 


was undeniably sound, and contributed greatly to the Prince’s | Lord Palmerston threatened that if the Belgians did not yield a 
point the Conference would wash its hands of the matter, and let 


them take their own chances with the Dutch. ‘I replied nota 
word to this threat, but said to myself, that though four of the 
Conference Powers might wish such an event, France never could: 
tolerate the conquest of Belgium by Holland.” The entry of 
French officers into the Belgian Army was a special subject of 
jealousy, especially to King William 1V., and the following in- 





popularity in this country. 

Still Leopold’s position in England was necessarily anomalous, 
and not to the taste of a naturally active and ambitious tempera- 
ment. It is not strange, therefore, that when the crown of Greece 
seemed within reach, he should have snatched at it with an im- 
patience not approved of by his wise friend. The first overtures 
reached Leopold in 1829 at Naples, and we have here the report of 
Stockmar’s brother, sent to confer confidentially with Capodistrias, | terview with him is characteristic:—‘* King William gave me an 
who seems throughout to have acted ambiguously. ‘The difficulty | andience. I knew he meant to lecture me, and therefore, on 
from the first was that the three Powers circumscribed Greece | coming in, [ made a very serious face, which put out uocommonly 
within too narrow territorial boundaries, and that the Prince | his kindly nature, even to throwing him into embarrassment. He- 
wished for a distinct and public invitation. Stockmar earnestly | was long before he could find the right text. At last he found it. 
urged Leopold to avoid committing himself in any manner | It was that asa neutral State we wanted no army, and our policy 
before having obtained the positive concession of preliminary con- | should be equally neutral, neither French nor English...... 
ditions. Unfortunately, his impatience was enticed into un-| He said much which was good on this, which I praised greatly, 
guarded acceptances, whereupon he found himself confronted by | whereupon he at once again resumed his usual good-humour. He 
difficulties—the indispensable material means,for coping with | said the appointment of French officers was particularly disagree- 
which he was no longer able to exact. On February 11, 1830, | able to him. I replied what I had already said to Palmerston 
Leopold addressed a communication to the Conference, stipulating | about getting English officers, when he answered eagerly, ‘On 
five points as conditional to his acceptance,—amongst them a loan, | this matter [-will talk to you another time, for anyhow I desire you. 
and the presence of a foreign military force until a Greek army | not to leave without coming to see me again.’” The position of 
could be formed. This document he was induced to withdraw | affairs was intensely critical. The Belgians, notwithstanding 
by Lord Aberdeen, substituting a paper of mere observa-| their declared inability to cope in the field with the Dutch, 
tions. The fact is, the prospect of a career lured on Leopold, | would not abate from the points accorded by the eighteen articles 
in the hope of ultimately obtaining the assent of the Powers to| of the original London Protocol, while the obstinacy of the- 
indispensable modifications in the original terms, until he found | King of Holland was abetted by the ambiguous attitude of 
himself in a cruel dilemma between his own acceptance, the|the Northern Powers and the prevailing jealousy of France. 
impracticable temper of diplomacy, and the equally impossible | The London Conference at last evolved a new basis of agreement, 
conditions of Greece. Then his shrewdness got the better of known as the Twenty-four Articles. In framing them Stockmar 
ambition, and on the 21st July, Leopold declared that he defini- | testifies “that Palmerston alone vigorously defended the Belgian 
tively declined to go to Greece, a step which exposed him to much interests,” while ‘‘ Talleyrand did nothing but yield all points of 
obloquy. ‘The Russian Matuszewicz said, that after so much bad | pure Belgian interests, to insist only on what mainly affected those 
faith and vacillation, it must be a subject of gratification not to | of France.” ‘Throughout these perplexing negotiations Stockmar 
see on the throne one ‘‘ who would have betrayed the confidence | incessantly urged the King to firmness of action. “TI call on your 
of the Powers,” and Stein wrote these bitter words :—‘* What do | Majesty,” he wrote on September 10, ‘‘(1) never to lose heart; 
you say of the Marquis Peu-a-peu's conduct? A man of such | (2) never to lose activity, which is what your enemies hope; (3) not 
irresolute character is wholly unfit to grapple vigorously with life. | to neglect the civil organisation for the military one. ‘The nation 
He has no colour.” A few months, and this contemptuously dis- | must see that in the very height of the storm the work of peace is 
missed aspirant became the wise King of the Belgians; but then he | being promoted.” Stockmar as earnestly insisted on the King’s 
shaped his course by the light of this Greek experience, and in | forcing on the country acceptance of the Twenty-four Articles. In 
entire conformity with the counsels of his wise friend. Although | a long letter he stated all the arguments in favour of such a course 
proclaimed by the Belgian Congress, and openly encouraged by and against abdication, which Leopold meditated. ‘* No doubt 
the Ministers in Conference, Leopold steadily declined to the King is exposed to temporary disadvantages from the Twenty- 
hold any communication with the Belgian deputation until four Articles, that is, he can for a while become less popular with 
after signature by the Conference of Articles acceptable to an unreasonable, inconstant mass. Against this there is a sove- 
Belgium, and their ratification by a vote in Congress. Leopold | reign remedy. Let him show himself a quiet, firm, active, 
had doubts also as to the possibility of working the very demo- | sensible King, and we will see if in a short time he is not again 
cratic constitution. He referred it to Stockmar, who, after mature | the most popular King in Europe. Abdication, on the other 
consideration, counselled the acceptance of it, and he never modi- | hand, would ruin him in the eyesof Europe... .. . The King went 
fied his opinion on this head during the many severe trials the | to Belgium to preserve the peace of Europe, and to save there the 
King’s Government had to undergo. Stockmar accompanied Leo- | cause of constitutional monarchy. ‘That is the mission he is under 
pold to Brussels. As is well known, the new King’s actual entry was | an engagement towards Europe, the Powers, and Belgium to exe- 
the signal for an advance of the Dutch, who overran the country, cute. The King’s task is a fine one ; let him show himself worthy 
the Belgian Army dissolving like snow. ‘Then followed, on Leopold’s | of it.” ‘To add force to these words, Stockmar went himself 
summons, the French occupation. This measure, adopted on over to Brussels. The King acted as he counselled. The 
Stockmar’s advice, was full of risk, for jealousy of French designs | ‘Twenty-four Articles were presented and were voted by the 
was keen amongst the Powers, while the ignominious break- | Chambers, not a little probably under a sense that in the event of 
down of the Belgian forces altogether made the infant country look | their rejection the King was resolved on abdicating, which he 
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then would have done, with full justification. These Articles were | in gratifying public curiosity. People like to be admitted behind 
then embodied in the London ‘Treaty, the 25th clause of which | the scenes, to see popular writers in their dressing-gowns and 
contains the well-known guarantee of the Five Powers for their | slippers, to learn how they talked and lived, and what opinions 
execution, whereby Stockmar’s structure was, so to say, got under they entertained of literary rivals. Avy small chit-chat of this 
roof. Not but that still negotiations were protracted, and many kind is received with avidity, and if a bit of scandal be added, the 
delicate questions still open, owing to Dutch stiffneckedness, French | story, it is to be feared, will be all the more acceptable. Mr. 
ambiguousness, and Russian mysteriousness. ‘The point about | Fields is well known as an honourable American publisher, and it 
razing fortresses on the French frontier proved especially thorny. | is scarcely necessary to say that his pages are wholly free from 
In all these matters Stockmar took the same active part as before; | detraction. He writes of Thackeray, Hawthorne, and Dickens, 
and throughout the marked influence he exerted, without any official | of Wordsworth and Miss Mitford, with affection, with enthusiasm, 
position beyond that of agent for the winding-up of Leopold's and with a liberal recognition of his friends’ merit. No one can 
annuity affairs, gave umbrage to none. ‘Ile part taken by him- | complain that Mr. Fields’ praise of these authors is stinted, or that 
self in the creation of the Belgian kingdom Stockmar never re- | his estimate of them is ungenerous; but it may be questioned 
gretted. In this volume are many most interesting letters in re- | whether, in the publication of his reminiscences, and of letters 
gard to Belgian affairs, prospects, and parties, down to the time of | written in the freedom of close and private intercourse, he 
his death in 1863. Without being blind to the peculiar dangers to | has not ina few instances been somewhat too communicative. The 
which it was exposed, Stockmar had nevertheless faith in the | author tells us little that is not worth telling, but he does, we 
vitality of Belgium nurtured in a course of constitutional govern- | think, occasionally relate more than it was expedient to tell ; yet 
ment. He believed it to be as sure of its existence as any other | it is hard to say this, when the feeling of the volume is so wholly 
second-rate power in Europe ; for, as he wrote in the critical period | excellent, and it may be well to remember that Mr. Fields wrote 
of 1850, ‘* What I have long believed I now believe more than ever, | primarily for American readers, and that his chapters appeared in 
namely, that Belgium can lose itself as an independent State only | an American magazine. 
through the errors of its own government and popular representa-| It is curious that Hawthorne, the most sensitive and reserved 
tives. But king, government, and representation have, since 1848, | of men, the most fastidious of authors, should have belonged by 
given evidence before Europe, the former that they can govern, the | birth and by political predilections to the States. His prejudices 
other that they know how to adapt themselves to the part | against England, honest though they were, seem sometimes to 
allotted them in a truly representative constitution.” To | spring from a regret that he was not born upon her soil. How 
secure, however, the advantages of the position, Stockmar | dearly he loved the old country, what a tender, filial regard he 
insisted on the necessity of Belgium keeping up her | entertained for her, how alive he ever was to all that is beautiful 
power to make a stand on emergency in behalf of that/| in her scenery and venerable in her associations, how easy it is to 
neutrality which by the concurrence of diplomacy bad been | see that he felt for her as a lover even when scornful words 
accorded to her territory. So when the project was mooted of a | rose to his lips; how evident it is that his exquisite genius was 
Belgian-French customs’ union, Stockmar disapproved of it, as | stimulated and quickened by her legendary and historical lore, 
perilous to that country’s independence, which, under all circum-| must be obvious to every one familiar with his writings. 
stances, he continued to believe, could be cemented only by the | Hawthorne endeavoured to avoid one of the greatest evils 
legitimate developments of the constitutional process. It is known | attendant on a fame like his by making it an express desire 
to every one how fierce a struggle has been waged there between the | that his biography should not be written. His friends have 
Catholic and the Liberal parties. Stockmar calmly looked on | adhered to the letter, if not quite to the spirit, of the request, by 
these incidents in the conviction that they were mere momentary | the publication of the ‘* Note-Books,” and now Mr. Fields relates a 
upheavings, and that the ultimate outcome would be constitutional | few particulars of his life which will be new to most readers. Like 
progress. It will be remembered that in 1857 serious disturbances | Walter Scott, he was in early boyhood a cripple, and his lame- 
occurred on the occasion of the so-called Loi des Couvents, brought | ness, caused by an accident, compelled him to use crutches for 
forward by an Ultramontane Cabinet, when the King at one time | more than a year. Three years elapsed before he was thoroughly 
spoke of putting himself at the head of the troops, and eventually | restored. ‘* The boy used to lie flat upon the carpet and read and 
did interfere by a letter which was a manifesto. Stockmar, in | study the long days through. Some time after he had recovered 
letters which are the quintessence of calm, clear counsel, followed | from his lameness he had an illness causing him to lose the 
‘* Because the Liberals have had recourse | use of his limbs, and he was obliged to seek again the aid 
to the mob,” he writes, ‘it does not follow that the Belgian Constitu- | of his old crutches, which were then pieced out at the ends 
tionis dead. It will die only the day when one party alone isin the ab- | to make them longer.” It is interesting to read that the 
solute ascendancy, and has usurped all authority. You know the stress | first book he bought with his own money was Spenser's Faery 
I lay on the success of that which I call the Belgian experiment. | Queen. At fourteen, he grew tall and strong, and became a good 
‘The great experimentator on whom success depends is the King| shot and an excellent fisherman; at seventeen, he entered 
himself. Now is really the capital moment of his reign, and now it | Bowdoin College, and “ after his graduation returned again to live 
is he must show that those were right who confided in his wisdom, | at Salem.” When a student at the College his Latin compositions 
justice, and honesty. The King has said to me often, ‘ The Catholic | attracted special attention, and his English compositions received 
party alone has consistency with us, the Liberal is like a rope of | high commendations. A lady of Mr. Fields’ acquaintance re- 
sand.’ Abstractedly 1 agree in the truth and accuracy of this | members that when she was a child, and before Hawthorne had 
opinion. But as soon as it is applied to practice, its general | printed any of his stories, ‘‘she used to sit on his knee and lean 
correctness will be reduced into a merely relative and conditional | her head on his shoulder, while by the hour he would fascinate her 
one. For in practice the doctrine which constitutes the essence of | with delightful legends much more wonderful and beautiful 
the Catholic party will give it the consistency on which an/| than any she has ever read since in printed books.” Mr. Fields 
Executive could confidently rely, only so long as an intelligent | became acquainted with Hawthorne after the publication of the 
and energetic opposition stands over against it, which circumscribes | Twice-Told Tules, and when he was about thirty-five years old. 
by that fact the doctrine, and through such limitation lends con- | Strange to think that his occupation at that time was that of a 
sistency and discipline to the Catholics.” And he ends, after further | gauger in the Boston Custom House; but he lost his post when 
argument,—‘* My firm conviction therefore is, that the Belgian his political friends went out of office. After the ejectment Mr. 
experiment can be considered a failure only when political power is | Fields called on him at Salem, and offered to take anything he 
vested in the hands of the Catholics, and the force of the Liberals is | wrote and to print an edition of two thousand copies. The original 
reduced to nothing.” Such was one of Stockmar’s last utterances | manuscript of the Scarlet Letter was produced, and the publisher's 
on the prospect attending one of the great problems of his life. | admiration was unbounded. ‘It is either very good or very 
But this Belgian creation was far from being the sole work in| bad,—I don't know whicb,” exclaimed Hawthorne, as he 
which he was actively interested, and in a subsequent notice we| presented the manuscript. Mr. Fields adds that the 
shall give some account of the many striking points connected plan of the work was altered at his suggestion. Some of the 
with his long intimacy with Prince Albert and the Queen. writer’s statements about Hawthorne are especially interesting. 
| He was a great reader, and found delight in all kinds of publiea- 
YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS.* | tions. He even said that he had passed delicious — in reading 
Tuer is no doubt whatever as to the readableness of this enter- | the old advertisements in the —— per fle. W nd Scott's 
taining volume. Literary gossip about authors whose faces were | novels “he continued almost to worship ;" and Anthony Troliope’s, 
recently seen amongst us must be dull indeed if it fail altogether | “* written on the strength of beef and through the inspization ef 
| ale,” and ‘* as English as a beefsteak,” precisely suited his taste: 


og, Teslerdays with Authors. By James T. Fields. London: Sampson Low and | ‘The manly, wholesome genius of ‘Trollope, direct, forcible, and 
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realistic, had a charm for the imaginative and subtle romance-| ‘All at once I missed Dickens from my side. What had become of 
writer, all the greater, perhaps, that it was so utterly | him? Had he gone down in the drift utterly exhausted, and was the 
different from his own. He had a passion for the sea, and ‘ was cette aie aut of ane Vets ena Roenl 6 Sindheny dike, 
ee ree : 3 ‘ ard on the other side of the way. With great difficulty, over the 
constantly saying in his quiet, earnest way, ‘I should like to sail | piled-up snow, I struggled across the street, and there found him lifting 
on and for ever, and never touch the shore again.’” Yet this | up, almost by main force, a blind old man who had got bewildered by 
love of the ocean did not prevent him from finding a happy home + among? peer ey «agg So eee, eae 
after his return from Europe at the Waysidein Concord. “ Never | penetrating vision ever on the alert for suffering in any form, had rushed 
was poet or romancer more fitly shrined. Drummond at Haw- | at once to the rescue, comprehending at a glance the situation of the 
thornden, Scott at Abbotsford, Dickens at Gad’s Hill, Irving at | Sightless man.” 
Sunnyside were not more appropriately sheltered. Shut up in| We have not space to linger with Mr. Fields over his pleasing 
his tower, he could escape from the tumult of life, and be alone, | portrait and affectionate reminiscences of Miss Mitford, with 
with only the bees and birds in concert outside his casement. | which the volume closes, and this is the less necessary, since the 
The view from his apartment on every side was lovely, and Haw- | reader’s attention has been called to this graceful writer more 
thorne enjoyed the charming prospect as I have known few men | than once recently in our columns. Mr. Fields observes, by the 
to enjoy nature.” way, and the remark is perfectly true, that Miss Mitford’s 
The portrait Mr. Fields draws of Thackeray is not wholly flatter- | criticisms, though always piquant, are not always the wisest. 
ing. His motto, we are told, was to avoid performing to-day, if | Occasionally, however, she hits the mark exactly, as when writing 
possible, what can be postponed till to-morrow ; he is represented | of Alexander's Smith’s Life Drama, she says, ‘The whole book 
as often keeping his expenditures in advance of his receipts, and | is like a quantity of extracts put together without any sort of 
although it was one of his exaggerations to accuse himself of being | connection, a mass of powerful metaphor with scarce any lattice- 
a snob past all cure, Mr. Fields thinks there was a grain of truth in | work for the honeysuckles to climb upon.” Neither have we 
the remark. The following is a characteristic passage :— mentioned the first paper in the volume, a very insignificant one, 
“During Thackeray’s first visit to America his jollity knew no bounds, | 40d altogether out of place in such a series, on Alexander Pope. 
and it became necessary often to repress him when he was walking in | Mr. Fields has nothing to say on the subject that is worth saying, 
the streets. I well remember his uproarious shouting and dancing when | and jt would seem as if his sole object in writing the article were 


he was told that the tickets to his first course of readings were all sold, “ ae : 
and when we rode together from his hotel to the lecture-hall, he insisted | © inform the world that he possessed the original portrait of tho 


on thrusting both his long legs out of the carriage-window, in deference, | poet. 
as he said, to his magnanimous ticket-holders.” 


And here is another significant anecdote :— MR. MACCOLL ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED.* 


_ ‘I happened to be one of a large company whom he had invited to a} Mr. Maccou writes well and vigorously, and has a very strong 
six-o’clock dinner at Greenwich one summer afternoon, several years grasp of the close connection between faith and morals. Noone cau 


ago. We were all to go down from London, assemble in a particular . i 
coun at the hotel, whens he was to meet us at 6 o’clock Ptg pei dip say that to Mr. Maccoll the Athanasian Creed is a lesson of abstract 


When the clock struck six our host had not fulfilled his part of the con- | dogma, apart from life. He has shown very powerfully the num- 
_ burly ha was ag he tom ae ed ew el ber of points at which doctrinal truths of that highest kind whick 
ee ee | dad lth the antenna God, touch on actual human life, and in 


was no one present to introduce us, a profound silence fell upon the room, | “* lige ‘ : : 
and we anxiously looked out of the window hoping every moment that | his exposition of some of them, to the illustration of which he 
Thackeray would arrive. This untoward state of things went on for | brings a curiously wide acquaintance with both old and moderm 


one hour, still no Thackeray and no dinner. English reticence would writers in very different fields of literature, he seems to us to 


not allow any remark as to the absence of our host. Everybody felt : . 
serious, and a gloom fell upon the assembled party. Stillno Thackeray. | leave little to be desired. Yet Mr. Maccoll appears to 


The landlord, the butler, and the waiters rusbed in and of out the room| be a High-Churchman, so high that he has, we regret to 
shrieking for the master of the feast, who as yet had notarrived. It was say, committed himself to the course of retiring from the Church, 


confidentially whispered by a fat gentleman with a hungry look that the | . ? é 2 
dinner was " saely poke codtiy minutes ago, “ae wo heard a | 12 case the very mild policy of allowing the clergy an “option” 
cheery shout in the entry, and Thackeray bounced into the | as to the recital of the Creed should be adopted. However, we 


room. He had not changed his morning dress, and ink was | must confine our notice of his book, which ranges far beyond this 
oti visible on his fingers. Clapping his hands, and pirouetting | special topic, though, as we gladly admit, not from any looseness 


briskly on one leg, he cried out, ‘ Thank Heaven, the last sheet of the | A - . 3 
Virginians has just gone to the printer.’ He made no apology for his | Of thought in the writer, to this particular question of the 
late appearance, introduced nobody, shook hands heartily with every- | Damnatory Clauses of the Athanasian Creed,—a question upon 


body, and begged us all to be seated as quickly as possible.” | which Mr. Maccoll appears to us to take up an exceedingly uvsound 
A number of very interesting letters by Charles Dickens appear | and vulnerable, though perfectly frank and intelligible position. 
in Mr. Fields’ memories of that novelist, for whom his admiration Mr. Maccoll’s main position appears to be that ‘ wilful perver- 
is unbounded. Indeed he praises him all round, and will scarcely | sion of the Christian faith is as perilous to man’s everlasting inte- 
admit of any defects in his character. It is generally thought, | rests as wilful transgression of the moral law,” and yet he concedes 
for example, that Dickens was a little too fond of what is blunder- | to ean Stanley that in all probability ‘ wilful rejection of the 
ingly called good living, but Mr. Fields declares he has rarely seen | Catholic faith,” in the sense of its conscious rejection by a mind con- 
a man eat and drink less :— vinced of its truth, is an impossibility. Of course it may be dis- 
“He liked to dilate in imagination over the brewing of a bowl of | owned or dissembled for worldly purposes, as it constantly was in 
punch, but I always noticed that when the punch was ready he drank | the days of persecution, and as it still occasionally is by meu 
less of it than any one who might be present. It was the sentiment of ‘ -~ ’ a ad : 
the thing and not the thing itself that engaged his attention. He liked afraid of the ridicule of the world; but that is simply the sin 
to have a little supper every night after a reading, and have three or | of unfaithfulness, not of heresy, and it is of heresy alone that 
four friends round the table with him, but he only pecked at the viands | Mr. Maccoll has to speak in this little book. What, then, Mr. 
as a bird might do, and I scarcely saw him eat a hearty meal during his | yfaccol| means by “ wilful rejection ” of the truth is a rejection of 
whole stay in the country. the truth due to some former sin of commission or omission, 
The country was, we need scarcely say, America, and as Dickens) which had incapacitated the mind for accepting what other- 
had an influenza cold hanging about him all the time he was in the | wise it would have embraced eagerly. ‘ By deliberate rejection,” 
States, it is not surprising that he ‘ only pecked at” his food. | },, says (p. 52), ‘I mean rejection which might have been 
The exuberant mirth of the man and his enormous physical energy avoided if the man had made more use of his opportunities.” 
excite the author's wonder. Mr. Fields is a good pedestrian him- | 444 doubtless the time is passed when any first-rate thinker would 
self, but he says he never met with any walker with whom he | assert that there is no free moral (or immoral) element in opinion. 
found it such hard work to keep up. At noon he was ready for | J) qj) schools alike, all of us, who believe in moral freedom at all, 
a walk,— | heartily recognise that our opinions are in considerable measure 
“Twelve, fifteen, even twenty miles were not too much for Dickens, determined by our own actions; that there may be truths to which 
and many s long tramp wo have had over the hop-country together. | 1. b1v6 blinded ourselves by habitual yielding to conscious pre- 


Chatham, Rochester, Cobham Park, Maidstone, anywhere out under the | "* é : 
open sky and into the free air! Then Dickens was at his best, and | judice; that there are others against which we are prepossessed by 


talked. Swinging his blackthorn stick, his lithe figure sprang forward | that evil instinct of self-apology which makes us unwilling to 
a ar ae ee pe a Oy aoe | recognise as true that which would condemn ourselves. In other 
a nial : . | words, moral action modifies opinion by making men shrink 
Fi : iat, too, it is to read of his helpful, kindly nature, ready at from considering many of the most important of the data of 
all times for manly acts of charity. Mr. Fields relates how that one | opinion. We are too averse to look into certain corners of 
night he was walking with the novelist in a drifting snow-storm, | 
i i i i * The atory Clauses of the Athanasian Creed rationall ained in a Letter to 
when the air was so thick with the tempest that it was scarcely a Piety my ore per ag MP. “By the Rev, Malcolm Keaceoll Mt agg one 
possible to see across the street :— Rivingtous. 
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our own minds, to see all we ought to see before making 
up our minds what is true and what is false. So far we 
heartily go with Mr. Maccoll. But we do not on that account 
admit that there is, no distinction between direct moral 
transgression and that rejection of the truth which may 
(or may not) be the consequence of previous moral trans- 
gression. Weare quite sure that the former deserves and will 
result in suffering of some sort. We are not quite sure that the 
latter does. We are only sure that it does so far as it is the 
consequence of previous moral transgression, and how far that is 
. we do not know. Mr. Maccoll seems to say that we are as much 
responsible for the uncalculated and perkaps incalculable con- 
sequences of sin, as for thesinitself. But thatis hardly conceivable. 
It no doubt greatly increases the guilt of violent passion or of 
drunkenness, that it often leads to acts for which the agent is, 
at the moment, irresponsible, like murder for instance. Yet 
whatever the legal crime may be, it is a legitimate ground of pity 
and recommendation to mercy that a man was at the moment 
irresponsible for the murder, and only guilty of the smaller sin 
of putting himself in the condition in which his acts were uncon- 
trolled by his own reason and will. And so, too, doubtless, it 
increases the guilt of all wrong-doing that it renders our minds 
duller for the apprebension of divine truth ; but still nobody could 
fairly say that every man who misses true faith through a perver- 
sion of his intellect arising from (say) some very small habitual 
sin like moral heedlessness, is guilty of voluntarily reject- 
ing true faith. Unquestionably the indirectness of the mis- 
chief exerted by moral faults on the intellect, does diminish 
the responsibility for intellectual perversion. For you know 
when you do wrong, and know how, as far as possible, to 
undo it by repentance; but you don’t know all the indirect 
results of doing wrong, and can’t always undo them even when 
you have repented of the moral wrong which was the cause of the 
misbelief. A man through fear of ridicule misses his hold in 
youth cf some great truth. In his maturity he sees the weakness 
and evil of his fear of ridicule, repents of and overcomes it ; but 
the time is passed for his apprehension of the truth; his intellect 
is stiffened, and he can grasp it no longer. Is he to “ perish ever- 
lastingly ” for the indirect result of a sin of which he has re- 
pented? The Athanasian Creed, in regarding unbelief or misbelief 
as, at least, one direct fount and origin of “ perishing everlast- 
ingly,” certainly exaggerates gravely the moral responsibility of 
man for an erroneous faith. If a ‘ wilful perversion of the 
Catholic faith ” only means, as Mr. Maccoll admits, misappre- 
hending it through indirect consequences of some other wilful 
sin, then the responsibility for the misapprehension is certainly 
less grave than for the sin which caused it. And whatever 
punishment falls on you, it ought undoubtedly, to be the punish- 
ment rather of the guilty cause, than of the consequence which is 
only indirect and unforeseen. But the Athanasian Creed unques- 
tionably seems to treat heresy as if it were direct and intentional 
sin, recognisable as sin at the moment by the man who embraces 
the heresy ; and in so doing, it is, we take it, itself in grave error, 
and a legitimate stumbling-block to the Christian. 

And next, what does Mr. Maccoll mean,—i.c., what does he 
explain the Creed as meaning,—by the doom of ‘ perishing ever- 
lastingly " denounced against the misbeliever or unbeliever? He 
makes it, if we understand him rightly, only amount to this,— 
that the heretic, so fur as he is identified with his heresy, shall 
perish everlastingly. In other words, if he were all heretic, if his 
whole heart and soul had passed into the false belief, and were 
identified with it, then Mr. Maccoll thinks he would be all evil, 
and would go into the everlasting fires ; but if he were, so to say, 
disengageable from his false belief, if it had only imposed itself 


fessedly given as a remedy for human sin, the assumption is 
not unnaturally made that those who cannot avail themselves of 
the remedy, cannot do so from some moral evil of a deeper than 
ordinary dye. And this is evidently Mr. Maccoll’s own belief, for 
| though he tries to relieve the sinner, as distinguished from the sin, 
of the fearful doom of perishing everlastingly, and makes out that 
Arius may be saved, though in that case his Arianism must have 
fallen from him, he yet maintains that the specific danger of false 
belief, i.e., we suppose, of the special kind of sin which he sup- 
poses to be usually implied in false belief, is even greater than 
that of ordinary sin ;—‘ for my own part, I do not scruple 
to say that, of the two, I would rather see a people iu pos- 
session of a true faith and given over to immorality, than 
in possession of a false faith or of no faith at all, and living 
morally.” We conclude Mr. Maccoll here means ‘ living a life of 
external morality,’ for if he really means that he would rather see a 
people sinning against light, than living according to their highest. 
natural light, but still in involuntary ignorance of divine truth, we 
take it that he has all true morality and all true theology against 
him; for theology, no less than morality, has far more hope for 
those who obey the imperfect law written in the heart, thas 
for those who resist the more perfect law written in heart and 
intellect alike. But we do not doubt that really Mr. Maccoll, 
like every true Athanasianist, thinks that in the vast majority of 
cases unbelief is not only due to past guilt, but to the most serious 
kinds of past guilt, on the ground that the guilt which renders 
the remedy inapplicable, must be even deeper than that which con- 
stitutes the disease. Indeed he quotes, in evidence of the fearfub 
gravity of unbelief, St. John’s admonition that no hospitality is to 
be shown to anyone who impugus the Incarnation:—‘ If there 
come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed, for he that biddeth 
him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds” (John, 2nd Epistle, 
v.10 and11). Now, we would ask Mr. Maccoll how far he acts on 
this admonition, or would urge his correspondent, the Prime 
| Minister, to do so? Does he seriously think that the Prime 
Minister ought not to invite to his house anyone who does not 
confess *‘ that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh?” ‘The answer 
to this question would be a perfectly fair test of the difference 
| between the modern and the early Christian view of uubelief. The 
| first Christiaus regarded it as a sort of moral wilfulness which might, 
in rare cases, like St. Paul’s, be palliated by invincible ignorance, 
but which was presumptively, at all events, moral evil, and moral 
evil of a deeper than ordinary dye. Does Mr. Maccoll seriously 
think that a modern Englishman would do well to accustom him- 
self to the same tone of mind,—that a statesman, for instance, 
| should govern his hospitality by the orthodoxy of his acquaintances ? 
| If Dr. Maccoll holds this, his whole moral judgment of our exist- 
| ing life is so different from that of most of his contemporaries, 
that we hardly know how he can get on amongst us at all. If he 
does riot, then he must admit that even the apostles and evan- 
gelists may have been hasty in their moral judgments on unbelief ; 
and whether they were so or not for their own time, were certainly 
so for ours. Mr. Maccoll will ask us to refer back our question 
from the Apostles to their Master, but he has very little to show 
for his doctrine that Christ ever spoke of unbelief as intrinsically 
sinful. He did no doubt condemn those who were not personally 
drawn towards him, as “ loving the darkness rather than the light, 
because their deeds were evil; but he said nothing about the 
duration of that condemnation, and, moreover, the test of per- 
sonal attraction to the perfect life was a very different test from 
that of intellectual acquiescence in the theology of the Gospels. 
However strange it may seem, it is to us mere matter of faet 
that to the mass of the present generation the divine faith 
which was given as a remedy against moral evil, is at least 














accidentally on bis understanding, or by some comparatively | 
weak ties on his moral nature, which weak ties admitted of being | as difficult of attainment as the vivifying moral power which #% 
dissolved through higher influences, then it would be not he, but ought to supply ; andif this be so, a creed which declares that al} 
only his heretical thought, which would * perish everlastingly.” shall “ perish everlastingly ” who believe amiss, as well as, and oa 
Now of course this cannot only mean so little is this,—that what- | the same level with, all who do evil, is surely not one to carry 
ever is false in a man’s creed must eventually disappear before the much light and life into the hearts of men. 
divine light of the eternal world ; for no = would think of | Finally, though we quite admit that the question of the meaning 
Gencunsing the coon of “ pesiahing overiastingly “* aguinet the | of * perish everlastingly” is not raised specially by the Athanasian 
devotee of a mere mistaken philosophical system or otber human | ,, ‘ . a oe ae , 
opinion, not closely connected with religious truth. But the in- | Cosel, — for & mand taenn of coum a —— to ealebetiet 8 
: . Creed whatever it means, as applied to evil life by our Lord,—we do 


capacity of man for receiving God's own revelation, affords,| ~~ ag eer ‘ i 
as Mr. Maccoll and the Athanasian Creed emune, 8 really | think the Athanasian Creed objectionable - bein g the ouly 
strong presumption of evil within. ‘There is something in our in- | to force that very difficult question on the cousciences of Church- 


capacity for accepting God's own account of himself which, | ™en,—a question, to our mind, best left alone. Nor can we admit 
according to the Athanasianist, suggests at least the most lively | that Mr. Maccoll gets rid of the ditliculty by saying that the ever- 
suspicion of something worse even than sin, the reluctance to lasting punishment denounced is not inflicted by God, but invited 
be healed of sin, As the theology of the Gospel is con- | by man, since man renders himself incapable of forgiveness and se- 
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pentance. We admit, indeed that there is some force in what he 
says on this head in the following fine passage :— 


“ When the Pharisees asked our Lord, ‘When the kingdom of God 
should come?’ He answered, ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ 
With equal truth it may be said that the kingdom of Satan is also within 
us. Each man has within himself, during the period of his probation, 
the elements of his own final condition. His character is developed 
from within, and outward circumstances are but the passive materials on 
which it feeds. They are necessary to its growth, but they do not 
determine the direction in which it shall grow; that is the province of 
man’s free-will, which makes him master of his circumstances, not their 
slave. In this respect man differs essentially from all else that lives 
upon this earth. He possesses a conscious, self-determining, power, and 
can shape all external influences after the fashion of the governing 
principle which rules his conduct from within. In one sense indeed all 
organic existences may be said to have a self-determining power. 
Every form of created life in the universe is built upon a certain type, 
and aspires, consciously or unconsciously, to some ideal as the final cause 
of its existence; and any life, from an acorn to an archangel, which 
fails to realise the end of its being, may truly be said to ‘perish ever- 
lastingly.’ It happened to me, not long ago, to wander through a forest 
by the sea, in which all the trees were misshapen and stunted. They 
had been exposed to the withering blasts of an eastern ocean during 
their period of growth, and so they were not able to reach the perfection 
of which their nature was potentially capable. They had passed their 
probation, they had arrived at maturity, and had no longer any 
possibility of amendment. The tempest might break or root them up; 
but no force of man or nature could ever again change their shapes 
without destroying them. They ‘ perished everlastingly.’ Have we not 
here a parable of human life? Man’s soul, like a tree, or like the body 
which clothes it, has its period of growth, and tends to a state of un- 
changing fixedness. It is as true of him as of the trees of the forest 
that the influences of a comparatively short period determine the cha- 
racter of a period indefinitely long. Exposure to a demoralising set of 
influences for a given time may fix the character so irrevocably in a 
wrong groove that, in Scriptural language, it is ‘impossible to renew it 
again unto repentance.’ And, on the other hand, perseverance in the right 
way will, in due time, impress upon the human will such a character of 
strict conformity to God's will, that it can no longer be tempted to evil; 
“ sin will no more have dominion over it,’ and a fall will be impossible. But 
the analogy of the vegetable kingdom does not carry us very far. Thereis | 
@ vital difference between the development of a tree and that of human | 
eharacter. For the tree is at the mercy of surrounding circumstances ; 
it cannot move out of its place or protect itself against the influences of | 
the eastern breeze. But man can rise superior to circumstances. He | 
ean ‘ work out his own salvation,’ and can turn even his temptations | 
into blessings. No combination of circumstances, however hostile, can 
anjure his true self without the concurrence of his own free and presiding | 
will. Ho is thus the author of his own final destiny, whatever that | 
destiny may be. God damns nono of His creatures to everlasting perdition. | 
He shuts the door of heaven against no one who has not previously closed it | 
on himself. In making man capable of everlasting bliss He has necessarily 
made him capable of everlasting perdition. God Almighty Himself, | 
with reverence be it said, could not create a being who should be capable | 
of virtue without leaving him, at the same time, capable of sin. For} 
virtue implies a free-will, and a free-will implies the power of choice, | 
and liberty of choice implies the possibility of making a wrong choice, | 
and a wrong choice, confirmed into a habit, may result in such a moral | 
paralysis as shall make recovery impossible. The man who has thus | 
reduced himself t> a state of ‘incorrigibility,’ to use Aristotle’s phrase, | 
“ finds no place of repentance,’ not becauso God refuses to be gracious, 
but because the perverted will no longer possesses the power of making a 
right choice.” 
We do not deny at all that what we see actually happening for 
years before our eyes,—the hardening of the human will against 
God,—might bappen for ages. It is quite conceivable that 
man may be a creature with a power to mould himself so 
long as his nature is, so to say, in its plastic stage, either in 
one direction or the other, and yet after a certain period of such 
moulding, may be incapable of rendering himself, or being rendered 
ever again plastic to spiritual influence. We say this may be so, 
that there are phenomena which look as if it were so, though we 
should be very sorry to say absolutely, on such exceedingly inade- 
‘quate experience as ours, that it isso. But even grant it were so, 
and would it account for the everlasting life of a creature self- 
fixed in an evil mould, and incapable thenceforth of anything but | 
misery? Mr. Maccoll appears to think it would. We should say | 
that if it were so, it would account for the annihilation of such | 
‘souls fixed in absolutely inelastic forms of spiritual evil, but | 
certainly not for the doom of infinite, and hopeless, and as far as they | 
are concerned, useless, misery. 

Altogether, we cannot but think that Mr. Maccoll, with all | 
his learning, earnestness, subtlety, and eloquence, has failed in | 
justifying ‘‘ rationally,” as he promises to do on his title-page, the | 
interpretation ordinarily attached to “ perishing everlastingly,” 
and that, therefore, the Damnatory Clauses of the Athanasian 
‘Creed, even apart from the difficulty of applying such denun- | 
ciations primarily to mistaken beliefs, would be much better | 
kept out of creeds intended for public worship. We hold, then, | 
that Mr. Maccoll has failed to justify the treatment of a probable, | 
but at the best doubtful and indirect intellectual consequence | 
of former guilt, as being on the same, or, as he seems to think, | 
even a lower moral level, as regards the divine displeasure, than | 
that guilt itself; that he has failed to show that it is possible or | 





ie, 
right to treat doubt nowadays as if there were a fair presumption 
that it implies a deep moral guilt, though unquestionably the 
| Apostles (but never, we believe, our Lord, unless the doubtful and 
probably unauthentic ending of St. Mark's Gospel be accepted ag 
evidence), did more or less so regard it in their days; and lastly, 
that he has failed to show that there is no deep moral difficulty 
about the hypothesis of the everlasting suffering, in the strict 
| sense of the term, of * incorrigible ” beings, even if we admit to 
| him, as perhaps we might, that man may possess the unenviable 
| power of making himself ‘ incorrigible.” With so many and such 
serious difficulties inherent in this Creed, we submit that men as 
broad and thoughtful as Mr. Maccoll, are unreasonable and ine 
| tolerant, when they threaten to abandon the National Church for 
| so trivial a cause as that an option had been left to clergymen 
whether they should use this difficult and to many of us bigoted 
and intolerant formula some six times a year or not. 


| 





THE LAST AND WORST LATIN GRAMMAR.* 

WE cannot but think that the author might have spared his fierce 
threat to punish by legal proceedings ‘‘ any attempts to pirate 
the name or matter” of his book. As for the name, the only 
persons at all likely to be really aggrieved are the masters of the 
private schools, who may well resent the gross imputation that this 
is the sort of grammar which they teach ; as for the matter, that 
is protected by something far more powerful than any law. Where 
there is no value, there can scarcely be theft. 

These are hard words, and we shall proceed to make them good. 
In the first place, the arrangement and method of the book are ag 
bad as they can be. There is no Table of Contents, no Index 
(possibly this is the reason why we have not been able to discover 
anything about the comparison of adverbs); no paradigms of 
the declension of substantives are given; nothing more than a 
scheme of terminations, about as impracticable a thing for a boy 
to learn as anything that can be imagined. The vocabulary is put 
together at random, without any alphabetical order beyond the 
fact that all the words beginning with B come after the words 
beginning with A. But faults of this sort are nothing to the 
strange blunders with which the book abounds. We will excuse 
in our author the absurd statement that there are three genders, 
because most of us were content to make it not many years ago. 
But there are things that cannot be excused. This is his list of 
indeclinable substantives :— 

Mane, Nihil or Nil, Fas, Nefas, Nequam, 
In the morning. Nothing. Lawful. Wicked. Wicked. 
Does Dr. Waite think that “lawful” and “wicked” are sub- 
stantives ? And here is a strange statement, ‘‘ Sui is called reflexive 
because it reflects back on the speaker,” about as misleading and 
inadequate an account of the word as it would be possible to give. 
And here is a specimen of scholarship :— 

‘‘ Arbitror = think, in sense of judgment on a common subject ; 

Puto = think in a general sense, unconnected with any particular 
circumstance.” 

So we suppose that Descartes ought to have said, ‘‘ Puto, ergo sum.” 

Here are some extracts from the list of verbs :— 

‘‘ Haereo, to stick, fasten. 

Luceo, to light.” 
This is a natural enough confusion between transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs. But what is the following,—a hazy reminiscence of 
dolus 2— 





“ Doleo, to deceive.” 

And what is to be said of this ?— 

“ Obliviscor, oblitus, oblivisci, to forget ; (but oblitus, smeared, as with 
blood,’”’) 
from which a learner would certainly carry away the notion that 
obliviscor rejoiced in the possession of a very curious alternative 
perfect. 

Where he is not blundering, Dr. Waite does nothing, as far as 
we can see, beyond reproduce in a strange, mutilated form the 
rules of grammars now, for the most part, happily obsolete. He 
ridicules in his preface the ‘doggrel stuff written to teach 
gender” in the Public School Latin Primer, contradicting, by 
the way, the experience of most teachers. His own rules for 
the third-declension nouns is,—‘t Those increasing (that is, 
having one more syllable in the genitive than in the nominative) 
long, feminine; those increasing short, masculine.” This is 
nothing but the old ‘ Propria quae maribus ” rule; it has not a 
shadow of reason ; and in fact served only as a peg to hang ex- 
ceptions upon. But he adds a list of neuter terminations, and 





* The Private School Latin Primer, containing the Gist of the Principles of the Latin 
Languaye. By Charles Waite, LL.D. The London Scholastic Trading Company. 
1872. 
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among them 0s, with this curious note:—‘‘ This is also a word of 
itself, meaning bone or countenance. As bone it has genitive, 
ossis; dative, ossi, &c. ; as countenance, oris.” As the two words 
08, which of course have nothing to do with each other, are the 
only neuters with this termination, Dr. Waite has contrived to 
squeeze a good many absurdities into a small space. 

When we come to syntax, we find old friends whom we had 
thought long since dead and buried in full life. Here, for 
instance, is one venerable absurdity resuscitated :—‘‘ The latter of 
two nouns signifying different things is put in the genitive sense.” 
To be perfectly candid, one had to teach this stuff oneself ; now it 
seems inconceivable how one could have looked a boy in the face 
and told him such nonsense, just as it seems impossible to believe 
that one of the most sensible of English prelates not more than 
fourteen years ago forbad one of the ablest of his clergy to 
officiate because he wore a moustache! Dr. Waite, however, 
makes no difficulty about it. Here is another charm, so to speak, 
which has a certain convenience about it, but is a piece of simple 
unreason, for all that. ‘‘ The relative qui is either governed by 
the verb or is the nominative to it, according as a word or not 
comes between it and the verb.” ‘The wording, by the way, is our 
author’s own, and so, we fancy, is the whole of the following :— 

‘Verbs govern (require after them) any case except the vocative.” 
And this,— 

“1, To, after verbs of motion is translated by supine in wn. 7b be, 
by supine in u after adjectives. 2. Yo, after participles by ad with par- 
ticiples in dus. 3. Zo, before one verb and after any other, except as in 
(1) by present infinitive.” 

And then we have as an example (2),— 

“ Born to act, natus ad agendum (part).” 

Dr. Waite evidently thinking that agendum here is a participle 
in dus. 

More clumsy and blundering empirical rules than these can 
hardly be imagined. But the reader has now had quite enough. 
We know nothing of Dr. Waite beyond what he tells us in 
his title-page, viz., that he is LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.S.A., and 


else than that a marriage between a Jew and a Christian, between 
a Quaker and a Wesleyan, would be void by the law of England, 
and as this is a startling proposition, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Browning does not support it by any authority. We have looked 
in vain for any confirmation of it either in the Marriage Acts, or 
in the report of the Royal Commission, or in the text-books. All} 
we can find in the Marriage Acts is that marriages according to 
the forms in use among Jews and Quakers, may only be solem- 
nised between members of those bodies, and this is, no doubt, the 
source of Mr. Browning's error. That it is an error, appears 
plainly from the statement in the report of the Royal Commission 
that ‘‘in England persons of any religion whatever may lawfully 
be married by any Nonconformist minister in any registered 
| building, at their own option, without any inquiry whether either 
| of them is or is not a member of the denomination to which the 
| officiating minister belongs. Such a marriage would be in every 
sense lawful, though both parties were avowedly Roman Catholics,. 
| or members of the Established Church, or even Jews.” 

Among the curiosities of marriage law mentioned by Mr. 
Browning, a prominent place must be given to an instance of a 
marriage after banos being held invalid because the true name of 
one of the parties was used for the sake of deception. In this 
case an illegitimate girl, born some little time before her mother’s 
marriage, had always passed by the mother’s married pame, 
though having no legal right to it. The banns of this girl were 
published in her proper name, that which her mother bore before 
marriage ; but she was also described as the daughter, not of her- 
mother, but of her mother’s brother. At first sight it may appear 
surprising that the use of a person’s own name in the banns cam 
invalidate a marriage, but it is on the same principle that forgery 
may be committed by a man signing his own name. Another re- 
markable case of a marriage being declared invalid is that of a 
man who married while he was insane, and on his recovery peti- 
tioned for a decree of nullity. One can understand that if the 
Court did not require cogent evidence of the man’s former state, 
| others might be found to declare that they must have been mad 














principal and head master of a certain college, which we shall when they married, and to ask for similar relief. Mr. Browning 
not do him the unkindness of naming. And we should have been | alludes casually to the provisions for confining marriages to the 
inclined to pass over his book in silence, had it not been for an | forenoon, the reason for which, as well as for the name of break- 
offensive and pretentious preface. In that, and by his title, he | fast being given to the meal following the coremony, he thinks 
challenges an obvious comparison. Of that comparison, as we | is to be found in ‘‘ the principle that the bride and bridegroom 
make it, it will be sufficient to give one side. The Public School | when they make their matrimonial vow should do so fast- 








Latin Primer is the work of a man who certainly knows something 
about Latin. 





CURIOSITIES OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAW.* 
Since the Royal Commission which examined the marriage laws 
of the United Kingdom suggested to Mr. Wilkie Collins the main 
features of the plot of Man and Wife, much has been said and 
written about the anomalies which still exist in that branch of the 
law, and about the necessity for their removal. We shall hardly 
be suspected of taking a purely English view of the question, if 
we say that in our judgment the Scotch and Irish systems are 
most in need of reform. In England, at least, we are free from 
the restrictions on mixed marriages, which are so onerous in 
Ireland, as well as from the uncertainty attaching to Scotch 
marriages which led Lord Deas to declare that ‘ there are at all 
times in Scotland a large number of individuals who cannot tell 
whether they are married or unmarried, and a still larger 
number of children as to whom no one can affirm whether 
they are legitimate or not.” Still every one who read 
the Report of the Royal Commission, and every one who has 
occasion to consult Mr. Browning's work, must see that in some 
respects the English system needs to be simplified. It has not 
been Mr. Browning's object to bring out the general principles of 
our Marriage Law, but only to touch upon those which come in 
question in the Divorce Court. Yet as a marriage must be 
proved to be valid before it can be dissolved, some of the singular 
questions which have arisen as to the publication of banns, as to 
mental capacity, or as to the laws and customs of other countries, 
are necessarily discussed in this volume. We may add that Mr. 
Browning himself appears to be responsible for the creation of a 
disability which might have serious consequences. A note in his 
book is as follows :—‘* Except as between Quakers and Jews, who 
are respectively restricted to intermarrying with persons of their own 
persuasion or religion, no marriage in England is liable to be held 
void on any ground connected with the religious belief or persuasion 
of both or either of the parties.” ‘This passage can mean nothing 





* An Exposition of the Laws of Marriage and Divorce as Administered in the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. By Ernst Browning, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Ridgway. 1872. 


ing.” It is difficult to believe that any such theory would 
operate with those who introduced the Acts enabling mar- 
riage to be performed in registrars’ offices, and it has been 
said—we presume, by foreign writers on England—that marriages 
are required to be held before 12 o'clock, because after that hour 
the whole population is expected to be drunk. We close our 
list of curiosities of marriage law with the suit for jactitation 
of marriage, which is instituted where one person boasts of being 
married to another, and the other denies it. In this suit 
the person who boasts of being married may prove the fact of 
marriage, or failing to prove it, may be ‘‘ enjoined to perpetuab 
silence on the subject.” ‘This suit, the bare statement of which is. 
| enough to raise a smile, is one of those relics of the old Ecclesias- 
| tical Courts which the Divorce Act transferred to the Court of its. 
creation. We cannot wonder at its not being practised any 
| longer ; indeed, we do not know why it should not have departed 
| with the ancient Courts and their advocates so quaintly portrayed 
| by Dickens in one of his early papers. 

While the law of marriage thus retains many features of the 
| past, afar more modern spirit breathes through the practice of the 
| Divorce Court. In some respects we find there a simplicity which 
| we look for vainly in other branches of our legal system. We do 
| not perhaps carry our admiration to the extent which is manifested 
| by Mr. Browning, who throughout his volume speaks of the 
| Court as It, with a capital letter. But we think, and many lawyers: 
| will probably agree with us, that both the pleading and the proce- 
cedure of the Divorce Court have peculiar merits. This appears 
| in the absence of technicality, as well as in the qualified adop- 

tion of trial by jury. It is one of the great defects of 
'the machinery of the common law that the jury is looked 


| upon as a necessity, and that very many cases which are totally 
| unfit for that mode of investigation are put before a jury in the 
| first instance, and then, after costing money and wasting time, are 
disposed of in some other manner. It may be said, in answer to 
our remarks, that if cases in the Divorce Court were, as a rule, 
| submitted to a jury, the question of cruelty, which is now decided 
| from a legal point of view, would become a mere matter of feeling. 
We must certainly admit that some of the decisions on cruelty 
Each case must, of course, depend om 





| present sivgular features. 
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its own circumstances, but it is sometimes difficult to see the dis- 


| applicare animum, are highly instructive. Dr. Wagner's notes are excel- 


tinction between one case and another. Weare told, for instance, | lent; his countrymen very often neglect the exeyetical side of an editor's 
that a threat of beating out a wife’s brains with a poker was held | work; Dr. Wagner, presumably knowing the character of the English 


met to amount to cruelty, while a threat of cutting off a wife’s 


arm and beating out her brains with it took a much more serious | 


aspect. Mere abuse, again, although of the coarsest kind, is not 
cruelty, while as to habits of intoxication, the Judge Ordinary 
said, ‘* a decree that should establish habitual drunkenness to be 
itself a ground for judicial separation would be likely to have a 
wide application.” Although, as a rule, cruelty consists in a 
persistent course of ill-treatment, we are not surprised at the 
mame being applied to the conduct of a man who kicked and 
otherwise ill-used his wife the only time they came together after 
the marriage. It does not seem to be certain whether a single 
act of spitting in a wife’s face is sufficient to lead to a judicial 
separation, unless, indeed, ‘*such an offence takes place between 
those who have been accustomed to the decencies of society.” 
ther curious passages of this kind will be found in Mr. 
Browning's work, which enters into many details that are 
hardly suited for discussion in a newspaper. What is desertion, 
what constitutes a reasonable excuse for separation, why the 
Court can compel husband and wife to live in the same house, but 
cannot force them to occupy the same room, why cartes-de-visite 
skould not be given in evidence to prove the identity of parties to 
a suit, why a man who has been a Mormon cannot be divorced 
from his wife if she adheres to that body and carries out its prin- 
ciples, are some of the questions which arise naturally in the 
Divorce Court, and are therefore very properly treated by Mr. 
Browning. We have not the same mission, and our task has been 
much simpler. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_»p— 

Rassel’s Posthumous Pupers. (Chapman and Hall.)--An interesting 
collection of documents translated from the French. They are the best 
monument of the gallant young enginesr who fell not in battle, but on 
tho range of Satory. An unique figure in the mighty war is Rossel; a 
«an in whom there was a gonuino fibre of horoism. His spocial defect 
was that he believed in the impossible, and sustained his belief on no 


slight basis of hard reasoning. Hoe could not be brought to admit defeat | 


until he was actually beaten down. The outburst of insubordination 
which led him to conspira against Bazaine and finally took him to Paris 
was the fruit of strong patriotism, but also a consciousness of abilities which 
he could not use against the enemies of his country. When he got to Paris 
among the men of the Commune his illusions ceased. A man of keen 
insight and sure judgment when brought into actual contact with mon an 

things, he was a dreamer of dreams when in his tont or his study. In the 
First Revolution, if he had escaped tho guillotine, he would have assuredly 
been a leador of armies ; and if hoe missed all the bullets flying through 


fields of battlo, he would have figured as a Napoleonic marshal. The | 


papers in this volume are very various; essays, brief reflections in 


| demand for classical books, is very careful to avoid the mistake, We 
| have not observed that he omits asingle difficulty. At the same time, his 
| annotations are of a kind which must do something to enlarge the 
| scholarship of the reader. Few English editors go beyond helping the 
| Student to construe, and perhaps furnishing a fow illustrations; Dr, 

Wagner deals ably and originally with such critical and philological 
| questions as arise. Classical study is so depressed in this country 
| that we can only hope that a good and useful edition of a play of Plau- 
| tus may be a success. The gentlemen who manage our examinations 
| —we are examined a great deal, though we know so vory littlh—might 
vory well take something of Plautus as asubjoct. Meanwhile, how oddly 
this reads :—“ The tone adopted by our Plautine critics, groat and small, 
| is rapidly approaching the style of Grater and Pareus!” Woe cannot 
| realise the state of things where there is a regular race of “ Plautine 
critics” and a “ Plautine controversy,” about which the war of words 
rages high, just as it does here about the Real Presence. 


The Lost Bride. By Georgiana Lady Chatterton. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —Lady Chatterton is ono of the fow writers of novels who 
pursue that calling as an art. In her case it has not degenerated into 
a more business. Thore is a fino flavour of old-world faith and refine- 
ment in all she writes, which contrasts favourably, to our taste, with the 
fastness and the flippancy of the present school of fashionable fiction. 
Her lords and ladies, though rather too numerous, are not merely titled 
people ; they are aristocrats in the old original sense, they are the best. 
She is at home with quite the upper classes, through association and 
sympathy, and with quite the lower, through simple kindliness and 
comprehension, untouched by condescension. She is one of those 
writers of whose minds ono sees a great deal in their books, and hers 
is a gentle, high, cultivated mind, with a romantic sido to it, and great 
faith in and reverence for love, according to the law of conscience and 
the grace of God. The Lost Bride is an ingenious and picturesque 
story of the romantic order, but in which there is a good deal of charac- 
ter-drawing, and some pleasant and lively sketches of society in 
England and in Italy occur. Lady Chatterton makes her people talk 
| in the Italian tongue more than occasionally, but she manages this quite 
| naturally and unaffectedly, and though we cannot admit the practice of 
| introducing a foreign language into an English novel to be correct in 
| art, or agreeable as a fact to the general reader, it is certainly not 


| . 
| objectionable in this instance. 








| France and Hereditary Monarchy. By John Bigelow. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—It is impossible to censure the patriotic enthusiasm with 
| which Mr. Bigelow regards the institutions of his country, though it may 
| be as well to remind him that there are other opinions held about them. 
| “Tet not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.” A republic that is barely a century old and has a con- 
| tinent to exhaust before it can feel the pinch of poverty, cannot fairly 
| compare itself with the monarchies of the Old World. Even a century 
has bven enough to produce in it evils which equal, and in ons point— 
| the unparalleled corruption of which James Fisk and Gordon Bonnett 
were the types —surpass anything that older societies canshow. And we 
| may more than question the historical accuracy of the statement that tho 


axiomatic forms, not often sound, always thoughtful; military disserta- |. with England in 1812 and with Mexico in 1847 was “defensive.” As 


tions well worth reading, and sketches of persons and things. These 
fast aro tho most precious, because they outline the Commune as it 
appeared to this bright observer. But they are very unequal, and many 
would not be worth paper and type, were they not the work of a man 
who had much of the fiery martyr in his composition. The name of 


Rossel, the only regular soldier who took part with the Commune, which | 


ho did not love, because the rulers of France had made a peace which he | 


hated, will cortainly live in tho history of this stupendous drama. | 


T. Macci Plauti Trinummus, with Notes Critical and Exegetical. By W. | 
Wagner, Ph.D. (Deighton and Bell.)—Teachers of Latin could not do | 
better than put this edition of the Zrinummus into the hands of their | 
more advanced scholars. It is scarcely necessary to say that the read- | 
ing of Plautus doses more to make a boy really acquainted with the | 
Latin language than the study of any other author; and the Zrinummus | 
is in every way a most suitable play. It is readable, even humorous, 
considering with “how small a joke the ancients were amused ;” and it 
‘is about as harmless and unobjectionable as anything that is to be found 


| 





to the first, we may be prejudiced; but Mr. Bigelow must be aware that 
some of the most high-minded of his countrymen look upon the latter 
with feelings of shame and disgust. Tho thesis which Mr. Bigelow sets 
himself to prove, the failure of the hereditary principle to ensure 
national prosperity, is one on which much may be said. We have often 
expressed the opinion that a republic favours a higher development of 
national life than does a monarchy. But Mr. Bigelow’s arguments are 
of the empirical and unphilosophical kind which it is a sheer waste of 
labour to produce or to refute. It is easy to point out a number of 
evils in France, and to ask—has tho hereditary principle prevented 
these? Yet France surely is not a very apposite example. Would it 
not be easy to aver that if the Revolution of 1789 could have preserved 
the hereditary principle, an enormous amount of evil would have been 
prevented? Itis not, however, France, but England that is the real 
object of Mr. Bigelow’s attack. It is a signal proof of the fallacious 
nature of his arguments that the statistics of pauperism on which,as much 
as on anything, he founds his proof, have become obsolete before his 








ia Latio literature. Nay, more, if that is to be counted in its favour, | 49k reaches our hands. The figures of 1870 were very formidable; 
it is positively didactic. True, the opening scene, in which the two old happily, the figures of 1872 are equally reassuring. But the whole 
mon energetically wish that their wives were dead,— chapter is flagrantly unjust. 


. ; at? 
o 4 pet ape ae 4 wes Zymotic Diseases: their Correlation and Causation. By A. Wolff, 
Mg.—Bene hercle illam tibi valere et vivere. | F.R.C.S. (J. and A. Churchill.)—Mr. Wolff does not believe that the 
‘Ca.—Credo hercle te gaudere, si quid mihi malist. | various diseases which are known by the namo of zymotic, and of which 
at xe aia soseut ee es the chief are cholera, typhus, enteric fever, scarlet fever, are caused by 
Mz.—Inmortalis est : | vivit victuraquest. special poisons. They are, hoe thinks, very closely connected together, 
Ca.—Bene hercle nuntias, | deosque oro ut vitae tune superstes suppetat. | and are all referable to the action of decaying organic matter on the 
Mg.—Dum quidem hercle tecum nupta sit, sane velim,” | |.system. We have no pretensions to criticise a theory on such a subject, 
is scarcely edifying; but, on the other hand, the prologue, Zururia | and content ourselves accordingly with noticing it, and remarking at the 
introducing her daughter Znopia (which, however, Dr. Wagner does not | same time that the author marshals his facts very well, and that to a 
consider genuine); and the meditations by which the young Lysiteles | lay reader they are certainly impressive. The practical importance of 
arrives at the conclusions Apage te sis, amor, and Certa res est ad frugem | the question is immense ;—if these diseases are all one, may we not hops 
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i 
for the discovery of something that will do for each what vaccination | see no reason, for instance, why Isaiah should not have spoken of Cyrus. 
has done for small-pox? Orit might be asked, why is not one pro- | On the contrary he argues, if the prophecy is to have any effect in con- 
phylactic sufficient for all, if all are so closely akin ! vincing unbelievers, ithad to appeal to wonderful coincidences of this 
= kind. “They must contain,” he says, “ minute particulars beyond the 
New Eoprrions.— Volcanos. By G. Poulett Scrope. (Longmans.)— “ b eta 4 

The first edition of this book dates nearly half a century ago, when tho = ou “ os eerearre ca here geany ie 
vthor was associated with Sir C. Lyell in the secretaryship of the time ago a similar argument relating to the latter part of the book of 

| ani “ s ” Fy $ Ty 
Gedegieal Society. A second edition was published in 1862, and to this | Daniel. “How thoso good mon, the Maccaboos,” said the writer, “must 
| have been encouraged when they felt assured by tho prophecy of how 
| events would turn out!” Our own notion was that a more damaging 


Mr. Scrope adds a new preface, reviewing some recent discoveries bear- | 
i i j i i t fluidity of th 
een Rie oahgnt, eepery geen. Sear argentoncnae Ashe a | argument could not have been discovered. Such a supposition seems 


interior “ 4 eer, = bag) ere ” on ” a are ad reel | absolutely inconsistent with the freedom of human action. Foreknow- 
eoribe. —The waren ious, 0 te ce reegreng 2 wd ehar-ggaes Soren | ledge on the part of the Creater presents difficulties enough, but fore- 
maaree. (Mannion) - a? ° = as - | knowledge on the part of those who take a share in human action makes 
Maurice thus characteristically noticed a criticism of Dr. Duncan in | epee le. Iti ‘6 . par : 
“ ia Peripatetica”:—Ho says that ‘my system is pure | ce ee ee eee ee oe Wy wane Oe ee 
Colloquia ae ished f Ethi : Nowéd an | accepted test of ethics to the action of those who have known beforehand 
illegality ; aS eee Oe peg “ pen es — oon aes on . | tho results of such action. The confidence in the future that arisos from 
have. alwaya profoeced’ ‘with great earvestnese that had. uovor |® &°% lait in principles is very diforent, but the iden of « sateeman or 
constructed a system; that if I did it would exclude most of the ange oe oe eee y whieh be a eee the results 
trath which I feel to be the support of my life, would include most of the aac Bat ee he Bageges ! nano B genes 
falsehoods against which I protest. But that I hold any morality which Seteeoes. Mr oo and onion wnt this necessaril an 
banishes law to be inhuman morality—to be inconsistent with the order poe judgment in Gis Ci at his book a aint ne! thinkin 
of God's Universe—I think every reader of these lectures, and of those cian Gu denen es Sonar Taro ely es Paps. tbe oon 
on “Social Morality,” will be constrained to admit, whatever may be his lectures are delivered we sro ti teaching was ia heard there i 
judgment in other respects of them or of me.” ———We have received The tei: be _dlbeng . = 
Bible and Popular Theology. By G. Vance Smith, B.A. (Longmans.)—— py eee ns rl 7 peng ag L seational —_ » 
The Temperance Bible Commentary, by F. R. Lees, Pb.D., and Dawson ee ee ee 2 a 
Burns, MLA. (Partridge), is a book which it is not necessary to criticise. ate ee tea ae ee ee hnaggpe -_ 
Se grey OE enties, the ante cn “Wien ease Bowe OS Gee doctrine of Pe coversigaty of God a of rae Rey and path 
xa) ray wsbvebaci):—“The A, V. is opposed to the assumption that . : , - : : 
tn “a oaiade necessarily signify drinking in the sense of intoxica- | of uations ond — stated with a harshnoss that va repulsive, and, as 
ion, The governor did not refer to the inebriating effect, but to the we cannot but think, derogatory to the true conception of the Divine 
pe fo consumed, and this is the primary signification of the character. We hold that evory statoment of tho doctrine of eloction— 
r > , -~ oo 2 A " > 
pen meg Lees and Brown have, we are sure, the best intentions, oe Pooky of ah ae ee coma a 
but to say that the primary signification of ustiw or usbicxw is to be 2 F <9 tats a 
found in the quantity, not the quality of the drink, is simply a pious poo ats srt ee pew ang alcatel 
fraud.—In the reissue of the Aldine Edition of the British Poets (Bell | |) na h al hip of Christian t = mn Ms d tof Christ 
ls) wo have the Pustccal Werkeof Tiana: Purcdll-———Wehanete | ee ae ee SS ae, — Se SS See 
and Daldy = usrrdy atone : | By Alfred Barry, D.D. (Macmillan.)—Dr. Barry, to whose eloquence and 
acknowledge Dr. Adam Clarke's Commentary on the Bible, condensed, &c., | power asa preacher these sermons are a sufficient testimony, is not unl 
by see o . peste Sa a —— eee ee a formly successful in dealing with his subjoct. The most important of his 
Refor a, Soe (Vietas).-—=2'he — of rod in Wrealion an | s+ lectures is that which takes for its subject “ Christ our Propitiation,” 
Redemption (Laurie) bes reached . fourth otiticn. It —— apology for | and it is of all the six the least satisfactory. Ho is unwilling to state in 
the Irvingite, or, as it denominates itself, the Catholic and Apostolic its repulsive bareness the scholastic doctrino of the substitation of the 
Cbarch. | innocent for the guilty; and he is not prepared to accept the doctrine 
SeRMos.—If any one of our clerical readers, not being a woll-known | that finds an explanation of atonomont in that perfect obedienco—itself 
personage, were to go toa publisher with a proposal for a volume of | the highest of sacrificos—which in the person of the Representative Man 
sormons, he would probably meet with a chilling reply. Yet, undoubt- | reconciled Humanity to God. He spems, in fact, unwilling either to 
ily, many volumes of sermons do get published, more volumes of sor- | affirm or to deny that God is propitiated. Tako this passage, for 
mons certainly than of any other kind of discourses, and more volumes | instance, “This word [propitiation] is ono which we must not, we dare 
about theology generally than about any other subject. If we were to judgo | not, in order to avoid mystery, explain away. It doos most certainly 
from the talk which ono hears continually, the sermon is an obsolete insti- | imply a change in the relation of God to man. I do not say a change in 
tution, which intelligent people endure only out of respect to the conven- | God’s will or His eternal love to man; but I do say, a chango in our state 
tionalities. If we are to jadge from facts, no literature—the novel, | and ia our relation to God.” Butis it the same thing to say, “a changein 
perhaps, only excepted—appeals to so numerous a public. It is cer- | the relation of God to man,” and ‘a change in our state and in our relation 
tainly a fact that the volumes which may bo classed under this head | to Him.” About tho lattor wo aro all agreed; it is the former that 
constitute from their gravity and number a very serious part of our | wants explanation, and here wo look, and look in vain, for teaching. 
work of reviewing. Of all that we propose to notice on the present | But on the whole, the impression left on tho mind as to the change 
occasion, none excited in us moro interest of expectation than Moral | which has passed over so-called orthodox doctrino on this subject is 
Difficulties connected with the Bible. By J. A. Hessey, D.D, (Society | encouraging. Might wo take tho liberty of calling Dr. Barry's atten- 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) — Dr. Hessey is an able | tion to the following passage:—‘Turn to the groat Epistle to the 
man, a practised theologian, and willing, as has beon shown by his | Romans—the crown, as I havo reminded you, of the four epistles of that 
Lectures on Sunday, to deal frankly with subjects on which controversial | time—in which St. Paul declares that ho cares not ‘ to know anything 
feelings are strongly excited. But we cannot profess to be satisfiod but Jesus Christ, and him cracified.’” These words were used once 
with the volume before us. Indeed the plan on which it is written pre- | only by St. Paul, and that in tho First Epistle to the Corinthians, where 
cludes the possibility of such satisfaction. ‘“ A full answer to this diffi- | it seems to us they have a spocial significance. St. Paul had been 
culty,” says Dr. Hossey—he is spoaking of tho language of Deborah about | proaching natural theology at Athons; at Corinth he would take a 
Jael—‘I must reserve until I can consider the subject of the inspiration of | different lina. To quote them genorally is surely a mistake. As a 
Scripture as a whole.” It seoms to us that any answer that is not “full” | matter of fact, St. Paul speaks far moro of Christ risen than of Christ 
is absolutely valueless, while we perfectly agroo with tho writer that the | crucified. But what are wo to say of quoting thom as if they came 
subject of the inspiration of Scripture must be discussed before any such | from the Romans? or is tho antecedent of “which” to be found 
full answer can be given. Tho want of a plain, intelligible principle by | in ‘the four epistles of that timo ” rather than in “ the Epistle to the 
which we may judge the words and sentiments of the writers of Scrip- | Romans "?——Christianity and Modern Thought. By R. Haynes Cave. 
ture makes itself felt throughout the volume. Nothing could be more | (James Parker.)—Mr. Cavo is certainly candid. “ There are,” he says, 
calm, temperate, and conciliatory in tone. It is not wanting in can- | “three religions in the Established Church at tho present moment.” 
dour. It contains many suggestions for the settlemont of difficulties which | These three are Protestantism, Froe Thought, and Catholicism. The 
reasonable opponents will at least allow to be of weight, but we cannot see | last of these dates hack to about thirty yoars ago, for, says Mr. Cave, 
that it makes any sensible impression on the “ Moral Difficulties of Serip- | ‘the High Churchmen of the last generation and of the Caroline epoch 
ture,” and that for the reason that it does not define what Scripture is. were thoroughly Protestant, their High-Churchism being rather a 
| political than a religious theory,”—exactly what we have always been 


Dr. Hessey has been preaching the Boyle Lectures for a second time this | , ; j , 
year—the volume before us contains the Lectures for 1871—and we shall | saying. What calls itself the Catholic party in the English Church has 


be glad to return to tho subject, and to notice his argument in greater | absolutely no past to appeal to unloss it go0s back beyond the Reforma- 
detail whon we have it placed fully before us. The Voice of God, by | tion. Tbe divines to whom they sometimes appeal have nothing in 
B. Morgan Cowie, B.D. (W. W. Gardner), contains a series of Warbur- | common with them; as Mr. Cave says, they wore thoroughly Protestant. 
tonian Lectures on the subject of Prophecy. Mr. Cowio takes up a | But the amazing thing is that Mr. Cave is satisfied with the 
position on what may be called the extreme right of Orthodoxy. The | sacerdotal validity of his position as an Anglican priest. It is 
mention by name of some future deliverer, to be born centuries after | probable that he received his orders from a bishop of “another 


the supposed prophecy has been uttered, does not trouble him. He can | religion ;” it is quite certain that the succession on which ho relies for 
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the validity of his orders has passed, at one time or another, through 
such a prelate. Tho matter is perfectly plain. Catholicism, or true 
Christianity, is only thirty years old in the Established Church. For 
three centuries a false Christianity, another religion, dominated it. Surely 
Mr. Cave might as well trace his succession through a Mussulman or a 
Brahmin.— Difficulties of the Day, and How to Meet Them, by the Rev. 
E. S. Ffoulkes, B.D. (Lyall.)—Mr. Ffoulkes’ book will be a useful corrective 
to any one who may be shaken by the confident assertions of Mr. Cave. 
He has known, by familiar acquaintance, the inner working of that great 
system of which Anglican Catholicism is but an indifferent copy. 
What he has to say on the matters which are the subjects of contro- 
versy is all the more valuable, because his change of attitude has 
not been accompanied by any violent revulsion of opinion. The 
sermons on “Scripture-Interpreters and Interpretations” and “The 
Unity of the Church” seem to us especially worthy of attention. 
The Valiant Woman, by Monseigneur Landriot (Burns and Oates), is a 
volume of “conferences” happily not controversial. “A series of dis- 
courses,” the author, who is now Archbishop of Rheims, calls them, 
“intended for the use of women living in the world.” “The Valiant 
Woman ”’ is the “ virtuous woman ” (as our version has it), whom King 
Lemuel, or rather King Lemuel’s mother, describes in Proverbs xxxi., 
10-31. Itis not too much to say that the volume is admirable. The 
archbishop is not above desconding, when the occasion demands, to 
homely details in the lives and occupations of his hearers. Whatever 
he says, he says with admirable taste and judgment, and with a certain 
tact and grace which are characteristic of the French mind in its 
best temper. We doubt whether among ourselves an archbishop would 
have the courage to advise his audience about “the form and ma- 
terial of their beds.’’ Our archbishop does so with perfect gravity, 
but with just the tinge of very quiet humour which would be wanted 
in mentioning such a subject from the pulpit. The piety which 
Monseigneur Landriot recommends is of a very genuine, reasonable kind. 
* Silliness ” he says, in one place, ‘‘ particularly if one has the unhappy 
talent of joining it to an ill-understood piety, is capable of spoiling 
everything, even all that is best.” The book may be read by anyone 
with pleasure and profit, and without offence. It seems woll translated. 
— Sermons on Special Occasions. By Daniel Moore, M.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
These sermons have been preached at the special evening services at 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, before the Queen, in the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Oxford Lenten Mission, and on the occasion of sundry anniversaries, 
&c. They are of the safe, dignified kind, which have a fluency 
sometimes approaching to eloquence, but which, on the whole, we 
cannot but think fail to retain the interest which they vory 
probably possessed for the audiences to which they were 
first addressed. They aro religious compositions of a sufficiently 
sound and wholesome character, but with hardly a pretension to deal 
with the deeper theology. Surely, for instance, in speaking of the 
appearance of our Lord after the Resurrection, it is quite misleading to 
say that though “He might have appeared, to the utter confounding of 
his enemies,” in the streets of Jerusalem, “ there were troubled disciples 
to be comforted, and He could brook no delay in ministering to their 
relief.” We have no reason to suppose that there was any such motive 
for these appearances. The post-Resurrection Presence of Christ was 
at once real and spiritual, which was not to bo appreciated by mere 
faculties of sense. This was why He appeared “ not to all the people, 
but to witnesses chosen before of God.” The sermon on “Prayer and 
Providence” is, perhaps, as good as anything in the volume. It strikes 
us as strange that a preacher of such reputation as Dr. Moore should 
countenance a translation so very questionable, to say the least, as 
“not slothful in business” for +, crovdi, wh dxvnpoi. The 
National Thanksgiving, by A. P. Stanley, D.D. (Macwmillan.)—These 
are three sermons preached during the illness and after the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales, which many who read tho notices or summaries 
that appeared in the newspapers at the time of their delivery will be 
glad to possess in full. We have also to mention, After this Manner 
Pray Ye, ten discourses on the Lord's Prayer, by R. Wickham, M.A., 
Archdeacon of St. Asaph; Christ’s Healing Touch and other Sermons, 
preached at Surbiton, by Alexander Mackennal (Elliott Stock); The 
Christ for All the Ages, and other Lay Sermons, by D. C. Davies (Hodder 
and Stoughton), these last being discourses preached in small outlying 
village chapels by an educated lay member of the central community to 
which they are attached. In such places a minister could not be main- 
tained except, we may be allowed to add, being instant on this 
subject just now “ in season and out of season,” by an Established Church. 
Outlines of Sermons. (J. R. Smith.) —These are taken, we are told, 
‘chiefly from the published works of Unitarian writers.’ We fancy 




















that the young minister who should build his discourses impartially 9 on 
the lines here drawn for him would find himself involved in an occa- 
sional difficulty. Would all Unitarians, for instance, accept Dr, 
Priestley’s thesis that “God influences our minds by natural methods 
only’? Would they absolutely reject as impostures or delusions all the 

events of which the conversion of St. Paul wasa type? Yet they must, 

if it be true, as Dr. Priestley says, that “the doctrines of irresistible 
grace, of instantaneous conversion, and of a new birth are dissipated by 
this view of God's method with us.” To us it seems the most preposter- 
ous dogmatism to limit the Divine methods to what we are pleased to 
call “natural ;” and as for the historical fact, if the inner religious life 
is a reality, sudden conversions, changes, or whatever we may call 
them, are a reality also.——We have also to acknowledge a volume of 
what seems to be a useful and readable periodical, Zhe Preacher's 
Lantern. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE — 


Anteros, a Novel, by Author of Guy Livingstone, 12mo...............-.00 usley) 2/> 
Artemus Ward. his Book, 12m0...........c.c0cccssessseseseeseees “War . ‘une 10 
Atchley’s Practical Builder, Surveyor, &c., by Thompson, L210 v.sssee (Sprigg) 50 
Beloe (C. H.), On the Construction of Catchwater Reservoirs, 8vo ......... (Spon) 5/0 
Bird's Nest (The), from the German, Cr 4tO .......cecscscccecscessereeeseces (Partridge) 1/0 
Brodrick (A.). Forest Poems, cr 8vo ......... (J. Parker & Co.) 3/0 
Burton (J.), The Child-Life of David, 1: .(Snow & Co.) 2/0 
Commemoration of the Te ercentenary of Hye »asley & Clark) 15/0 
Davis (J. E.), Jurisdiction and Practice of County Cts. in Equity (Butterworths) 13/0 
Dunwell (F. H.), Commentary on Gospel of St. John, 8¥0 .....s.s0cseceeeee (Hayes) 15/0 
Eiloart (Mrs.), Woman's Wrongs, 3 vols cr 8vo ... ..(Bentley) 31/6 
Feilden (P. M.), Kitty Hart, cr 8vo (Macintosh) 2/6 
Fisher (J. C.), Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance, part 1 (Longman) 7/6 


















Fosbroke (J. B.), Metrical Legends, No. 2, Rheingold ............ (Provost & Co.) 5/0 
Froude (J. A.), Short Studies on Great Subjects, 2 vols cr 8vo ...... (Longman) 12/0 
Gibbs (W. A.), Harold Erle, a Biography, 12m° ...........0.+ erceees (Provost & Co.) 6/0 


Gibbs (W. A.), Story of a Life, and Two Sequels, 12mo............(Provost & Co.) 4/6 
Goodsir (J. T.), Criticism, &c., of Crawford's Atonement (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Gospel in the Book of PMID scaissssncccbieievsigsicosseinecivcroal (Partridge) 1/6 
Gregory (J. G.), Diagram of the Revelation of Jesus Christ, folio ...(Partridge) 6/0 


























Griffith (R. T.), The Ramayan of Valmiki in English Verse, v1 3, Svo (Triibuer) 15/0 
Holy (L. M.), Memorials of, 12mo . 2/6 
Holyoake (G. J.), Self-Help by the Pe 10 
Jones (T. R.), Natural History of Birds, er Svo 7/6 
Laughton (J. K.), Introduction to the Study of Nautical Surveying (Longman) 6/0 
Lincoln (Abraham), Life of, by W. H. Lamon, FOF BVO coceccccvcccccsces (Triibner) 21/0 
Macaulay (Lord), Lays of Ancient Rome, 12mo.,. + (Longman) 3/6 
McKenna (S., J.), Off Parade, 3 vols cr 8vo ... ..-(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Melville (Whyte), Digby Grand, an Autobiography, 12mo. (Longman) 2/0 
Newman (J. H.), Historical Ske teches,er8vo . ....(Pickering) 6/0 
Pilkington (C. M.), Short Readings for Mothers’ Meetings, cr 8vo...(Macintosh) 1/6 
Prime “(E.D. ), Around the World,—Sketches of Travel, 8vo ......... (Low & Co.) 14/0 
Raleigh (A.), The Little Sanctuary and other Meditations, cr 8vo......(Strahan) 6/0 
Reade (Charles), Christie Johnstone, a Novel, 12M0 .........c00006 (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Rogers (F.), Specifications for Practical Architecture, 8V0.........000-0+0+ (Sprigg) 30/0 
Ross's Wages Calculator for 51 and 54 Hours, roy 8vo (Ross & Co.) 7/6 
Russel! (Earl), Essay on the English Government and Constitution (Longman) 6/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Lay of the Last Minstrel, 180 ..........ceccccseceeeeeeee (Ross & Co.) 1/6 
Stratton (T.), Affinity between the Hebrew Language and the Celtic(Maclachlan) 2/0 
Swallows (The) of Leigh Farm, 160 ........c..ccccscccscssccsercesscccessores (Partridge) 1/6 


Timbs (J.), Things to be Remembered, and Notable Things, in 1 vol. (Lockwood) 5/0 
Tupper (E. L.), Poems from the Swedish, and Original, 12mo ........(Partridge) 3/6 
Voice (A) from the Back Pews to the Pulpit and Front Seats ....., (Longman) 6/0 
Wartensleben (H.von), Campaign of 1870-71,—Operations of South Army(King) 6/0 
Yeats (J.), Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce, cr 8vo (Virtue & Co.) 5/0 


ANNUAL SUMME R SALE. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce their usual 
SALE of SURPLUS and FANCY STOCK at Reduced Prices during the 
month of JULY. 
All Goods at all liable to depreciation are marked CLEARANCE PRICES. 


Special attention is invited to COSTUMES, MANTLES, LINGERIE, 
EMBROIDERIES, and other MADE-UP Goods. A variety of useful and inexpen- 
sive Goods will be found in each department. 


Catalogues containing details of the Stock forwarded post free on application. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
SILK MERCERS AND GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, cantare W. 





N ICROSCOPICAL investigation has penne that the decay- 
1 ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in genera} 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 61), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the ‘Teeth, 





Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
HILL, CITY, 


LONDON—64 LUDGATE 


AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
iu connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 








BURN THE 
BREIDENBACH'’S 


COMFORT 


WOOD 





FOR INVALI 





STAR" _ 
VIOLET, 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODON TO, eac h 1s. —SOoLD EVERYWHERE. 





NIGHT LIGHTS. 
WHITE Rennes 2s 6d. 


t 16 SOHO 'SQU ‘ARE, LONDON. 
ALDERMA? AN 9) PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 











CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OL a APHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MAURICE MEMORIAL FUND. 


COMMITTEE. 
Vernon Lushington, Esq. 

The Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. 
A. Macmillan, Esq. 

Professor Masson. 

The Dean of St. Paul's. 

F. C, Penrose, Esq. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

Dr. Radcliffe. 

Rey. T. J. Rowsell. 

Earl Somers. 

Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 

The Right Hon. W. Cowper-Temple. 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 


Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. 
The Rev. Henry Allon. 

The Rey. Canon Barry. 

The Rev. Professor Brewer. 
The Rev. Baldwin Brown. 
The Rev. Montagu Butler, D.D. 
The Rev. Professor Caird. 
W. D. Christie, Esq. 

The Bishop of St. David's. 
Rev. J. LL. Davies. 

Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 

The Archbishop of Dublin. 
Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

Rev. F. Garden. 

George Grove, Esq. 

Rev. S. Hansard. 

Rev. F. J. A. Hort. 

Lord Houghton. 

R. H. Hutton, Esq, 

The Rev. Professor Kennedy. 
The Rev. Canon Kingsley. 
The Rev. Canon Lightfoot. 

R. B. Litchfield, Esq. 

The Rev. H. BR. Luard, 


Cambridge. 

The Rev. Principal Tulloch. 

Professor Tyndall. 

The Rey. the Master of University 
College, Oxford. 

The Rev. Canon Vesey. 

The Dean of Westminster. 

The Bishop of Manchester. 

The Rey. Canon Westcott. 








Riaut Hon. W. Cowrer-Temp ie, Treasurer. 
THOMAS HuGHEs, 

J. LL. DAVIEs, 

A. MACMILLAN, 
29 and 30 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Subscriptions may be paid through Messrs. Coutts & Co.'s Bank, Strand, London, W.C. 


Secretaries. 


The first object of this Fund will be to provide a Bust of Mr. Maurice, to be 
placed in Westminster Abbey; and £1 from each contribution will be applied to 
this object. 

The Semalader of the Fund will be invested in the names of Trustees for the 
benefit of the Working-Men's College—or, as it may probably be called, “ The 
Maurice College for Working Men.” 

The Trustees will apply it at their discretion to the support of the College, keep- 
ing in view the interests of the higher education for the sake of which the College 
was founded. 

The following will be the Trustees of the Fund :— 












































Right Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, M.P. The Rey. Canon Lightfoot. 

The Dean of Westminster. R. B. Litchfleld, Esq. 

Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P. Rey. J. LL. Davies. 

The Rey. Canon Barry. 

The following Subscriptions have been promised :— 
Bishop of St. David's ............ £10 0 0, Richard Heath, Esq................£1 0 
Rev. H. Montagu Butler, D.D. 25 0 0} Alfred Tennyson, Esq. .. 2 0 
Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. ......... B.. 0 0} Hallam Tennyson, Esq. 10 
Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.S... 0 0] Rev. Henry Allon ... » 33 0 
W. E. Darwin, Esq. .......e000 ° “is 0 0O| Rev. Professor Caird » £2 ¢ 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq. «100 0 0] Alex. B. MeGrigor, Esq. - 650 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart. 2 2 O| Rev. F. W. Farrar... o $66 
F. Pollock, Esq. ...... 1 1 0} F.C. Penrose, Esq. «a 2 8 @ 
Rey. J. LI). Davies ... 10 0 0] Rev. G. D. Boyle... - 3 3 0 
Thomas Hughes, Esq. .. 20 0 O| Rev. T. J. Rowsell... —_ 2 
George Lillie Craik, Esq. 10 0 0} The Dean of St. Paul's - 600 
A. Macmillan, Esq. ... 50 0 0} Bishop of Manchester 200 
W. Spottiswoode, Es 2 2 0} Ear! Somers.... 500 0 
Professor Tyndall, F.R. 2 2 0} Rev. Canon Ve ~~ 833 0 
Professor Clifford, M.A. 1 1 ©] Vernon Lushington, Esq. -1010 0 
Archbishop of Dublin ... 10 0 ©} Rev. J. Burrell Curtis...... 55 0 
Sir E. Strachey, Bart. 10 0 0} Rev. Harry Jones ......... 50 0 
Lord Houghton .......00.seccceseree 5 0 0} Rev. J. M. Bennie . 5 5 0 
Master - University chet Robert Bowes, Esq. 5 5 0 

Oxford . 2 0 ©] George W. Bell, Esq. 5 5 0 
Rev. E. L. Shelford , + 1 1 0] Bishop of Exeter....... 220 
R. H. Evans, Esq. .... 2 2 O| Sir Thomas Watson . se 3 
Rey. John Edwards . 2 0 ©} Rey. E. A. Abbott .... 200 
Henry Farrar, Esq. .... 3 0 0| Miss Edwards.... 20 0 
Maurice Stammers, Esq. . 1 1 0O| R. H. Hutton, Esq..... Ww 0 0 
Rev. W. Wayte .......00 5 0 0©1 Mrs. and Miss Duncan.,........... 21 0 0 
Hon. C. Howard, MP... 10 0 O{| Hon. Perey Wyndham, M.P.... 5 0 0 





The Rev. the Master of Trinity College, 
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| Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note 


| Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... oe oe oe oe 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
7 
| 


TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
| Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo ose ooo ove oo § 
| Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) — ‘ 








y recom 
(adapted for rapid beng 2 ooo 








Straw Paper, * Patent” eco on 8 
10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 





Outsides Foolscap ... ove ove eve eee 6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling™ coe weet Plain, “4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note ow Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4) /6, 5, ié, and é 6 per Ly 000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1, 000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 


| Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


Dees S GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST ‘LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Dong GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 
M, 


C H L O RA 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 








CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. 7 UID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. oo 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS, 

WADDING. 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


YOYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—Pro- 
v prictor, Mr. Fredk, Strange.—Omnibuses, tramways, and rail from all parts 





| of London totwelve o'clock p.m. Open for Promenade at one o'clock daily. Indoor 


Entertai ts, e at three o'clock. Grand Concerts, by artists of 
celebrity, gorgeous Ballets, splendid scenery. Outdoor Amusements.—Prome 





| Concerts, Military Bands, Boating, Cosmoramic Views, Archery, Croquet, G@: 


nastic Sports, Circuses, Swings, Grotto of Stalactites. In the evening a bri t 


display of Fireworks 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—UNDINE (written by H. S. 
Leigh), with splendid optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. 
Terrott. Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin; Scenery by Messrs, Gordon and 





Harford. Twice daily, at four and nine.—PROFESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, BEER, 


and GIN: what they are, and whatthey ought to be! with experiments and samples 
of adulterations.—CURIOSITLES OF OPTICAL SCIENCE by Mr. King, with new 
Mystical Sketch, and startling illusions—-MONT CENIS and its Tunnel, with 
VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION, by Mr. King —GARTO, the DEMON OF MUSIO, and 
many other amusements. Admission to the whole, 1s; reserved seats, 28 6d, ls, 


6d. Open twice daily, at twelve and seven. 





R EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through and 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 














INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

treet, W. 





UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 


cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 


ounce). 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 


plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and &s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 





BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE {57 QENGES: 4s 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 As 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





WHITEHEAD'S 
NOLID ESSENCE OF 
Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 


“rocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


JINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


pres AERATED WATERS. 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 

Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 

and Wholesale of R. ExLtis and SON, Ruthin, North 

Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


=" SAFES and WE) NHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Tilustrated lists free. 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 

for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE ” 


BEEF, 
Of all 





and for 











| SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 


Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, | 


rance. Manufactured by 


| J. C.& J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
os Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
IGES T ION p RO MO TE D by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 

















LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen, 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO, Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical 

fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 


casks and cases for home use or exportation, 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO, 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Ww.c, 


LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 

£5 10s per half bhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 

a pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffl- 
cient body to improve by —— 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s pengntien, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, lis per doz.; 88 per doz, pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 


shire. 


\ OU SSIRENDER RHEIN ‘WEIN: a 
4 NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pagne of first quality, but at a more moderate 
‘This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from i“ 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON and SON, 
It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and.is 
of two qualities, the Dry and the Ricu, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 
54s. per doz, Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints, 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 
New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided touic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and imilation is 
suitable for invalids, Price 4s per dozen half-piats. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
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THE 


CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, DOMINION OF CANADA. 





CAPITAL, £400,000, IN 40,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
Of which only £300,000 will be issued at present. 


PAYMENT—f1 per share on Application; £1 on Allotment; £2 on 15th August, 1872; £2 on 3rd September, 1872 ; 
£2 on Ist October, 1872; and £2 on 1st November, 1872. 





DIRECTORS. 
Major-General Sir J. E. Alexander, K.C,L.S., K.C.S.L, of Westerton, Stirlingshire. John Miller, Esq., C.E., Leinster terrace, Hyde park, London, anl University Club 
Walter Montgomerie Neilson, Esq., of Queenshill, Engineer, Glasgow, Edinburgh. 
Hugh Brown Crum, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. Thomas Dickson, Esq., Grosvenor crescent, Edinburgh, 
Arthur Hornby Lewis, t sq., of Messrs Lewis and Son, Merchants and Copper Brokers, | D. P. Mackenzie, Esq., Regent terrace, Edinburgh. 
Liverpool. Robert Shaw Steward, Esq., Wemyss Bay. 
Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, K.C.M.G, late Minister of Finance, Canada, 


Robert Hannan, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN CANADA. 
The Hon. George Irvine, Q.C., M.P., Solicitor-General of the Province of Quebec. The Hon. Jares Fe rier, Senator, Montreal, Director of the Bank of North British 
T. Sterry Hunt, ksq., LL.V., F R.S., Professor of Chemis'ry and Mineralogy, Mine- America, 
ralogist of the Government Geological Survey of Canada, and one of the Co-Paten- | John Rankin, Esq., Merchant, Montreal. 
tees of the Hunt avd Douglas Copper Extrac ing Process. The Hon. David Price, Senator, Quebec. 
James Douglas, D.D., Professor of Chemistry, Morrin College, Quebec, one of the | The Hon. Thomas M‘Greevy, Senator, Director of the Union Bank of Canada, 





Co-Paténtees of the Hunt and Dogulas Copper Extracting Piocess. Quebec. 
BANEERS. 
The Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 43 Lothbury, London, and Branches. 
The Molsons’ Bank, Montreal. | The Union Bank of Canada, Quebec. 


SOLICITOR—J. A. Dixon, Esq, 156 West George street, Glasgow. 
AUDITOR—Jolin Graham, Esq., C.A., 71 West Nile street, Glasgow. 
BROKERS. 
IN LONDON—Edward Fox, Esq., 3 Austinfriars, London, E.C. 
IN SCOTLAND—Messrs M’Cowan and Foustaun, 87 St Vincent street, Glosgow; Messrs A. H. and I. Grahame and Spens, 123 St Vincent street, Glasgow ; 
Messrs Mitchell, Watson, and Wink, 4 National Bank buildings, Glasgow. 
IN DUBLIN—H. C. Fox, Esq., 51 Dame street, Dublin, 


SECRETARY—J. Thompson Duncan, Esq. 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY (pro tem.)\—146 Buchanan street, Glasgow ; and 31 Lombard street, London, E.C. 





SYNOPSIS OF PROFITS AS SET FORTH IN DETAIL IN THE PROSPECTUS. 

The estimated profits will amount, at present price of copper, 22s Gd per unit,* to £244,417 per annum, or 81 per cent. on share capital 
issued ; at £1 per unit, to £213,942 per annum, or 71 per cent.; at 15s per unit, to £160,458 per annum, or 53 per cent.; at 12s Gd per unit, the 
lowest price known for many years, to £133,713 per annum, or 44 per cent. 

* Nore.—The highest of the above estimates is based upon recent prices, which fluctuate somewhat from day to day, and wiailst it is 
generally believed that the price of copper is likely to be much higher, the calculations of results given above on a scale of prices descending to 
the lowest known for many years will obviate any difficulty which may arise from this cause. 

The Bank of Scotland and Messrs TAYLOR, CAMERON, and CO., of 51 Lombard street, London, are authorised to receive subscriptions 
for 30,000 shares of £10 each in the Consolidated Copper Company of Canada, Limited. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and | Harveyhill Mine, by Dr T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D,, F.R.S.; letter on 
working (1) the Copper Mine of Harveyhill and the adjoining lands | Harveyhill ores, by Th. Cobley, Esq., patentee of copper processes, 
containing the same lodes and deposits, situated in the township of , San Marcel, Piedmont, and manager of the great Val D’Aosta Copper 
Leeds, county of Megantic, and province of Quebec; and (2) the Ives | Mines; and certificate as to quality and prices of Harveyhill ores by 
Copper Mine, situated in lots 2, 3, and 4 of the Sth and Sth ranges of | Messrs Lewis and Scn, copper brokers, Liverpool—all of which may be 
the township of Bolton and province of Quebec. seen at the Company’s Olilices. 


Increasing Demand for Copper—Decreasing Yield of Reports of Government Geological Survey on Harveyhill, 
Chili Ores, The “continuously rich deposits” of copper ore in the beds of the 
Harveyhill Mineral field have attracted the notice of the eminent 
geologists who conducted the Government Geological Survey of Canada, 
and the Directors beg to refer to the accompanying extracts of those 


It is well known that the demand for copper—which has for some 
years steadily increased—now greatly exceeds the supply. The great 
mines of Chili—the monthly reports of which may be said to regulate ; ; 
the price of copper all over the world—are annually decreasing in their | portions of their reports which bear particular reference to the Harvey- 
production, and the yield of copper from the English mines continues to | hill Mine. 
sink lower and lower; while the activity of trades requiring the metal These reports consist of (1) An elaborate description of the Harvey- 
has become greater every year, and the price of copper has risen in | hill Mine, illustrated by surface plans of the lodes and secticns of the 
proportion. beds and workings contained in the “ Report of Progress of the Geolo- 
I, THE HARVEYHILL MINE. gical Survey of Canada from its commencement to 1863" (published by 
The mineral field of Harveyhi!l comprises 4,000 acres, of which the | authority, Montreal, 1863); and (2) additional observations on Harvey- 
hill contained in the “ Report of Progress from 1863 to 1866” (printed 


vendors hold 3,700 acres in fee simple, and the mineral and mining ! re 

rights over the remair ing 300. | by order of his Excellency the Governor-General, Ottawa, 1866). These 
Dr T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D., F.R.S., Mineralogist of the Government | Teports accompany the prospectus, 

Geological Survey of Canada, and the highest authority on the subject, after Estimates of Profits from Harveyhill Mine, 

stating that he had been well acquainted with the Harveyhill Mine from The Directors have gone very carefully into the followi g estimates 


the commencement of operations there many years since, adds: “And I | (+ profit from Harveyhill, which are the result of several separate calea- 
_— convinced that it is a deposit of great extent and richness, un- | Jations, some proceeding on data obtained from the cost sheets of the 
equalled, in my opinion, by any known in the district of Quebec. mine, and others on independent materials furnished vy Mr Williams’ 

Attention is «alled to the certificate and report of Herrald Douglas, | report, and by iuformation personally supplied by Mr Herrald Douglas. 
Esq., practical assayist, Quebec, a gentleman well known in Glasgow, | The Directors have also had these estimates examined and revised by 
who has assayed every batch of ore brought to grass at Harveyhill dur- | Mr Th. Cobley, manager of Val d’Aosta Copner Mines, and patentee of 
ing the last four years; the report by Francis Bennett, Esq, mining | Copper Processes, San Marcel, Piedmont, a gentleman who has had 
engineer, formerly superintendent of the Harveyhill Mine, and now of j large experience in working copper ore of the same peculiar character 
the Huntington Copper Company’s mines; report by Benjamin Williams, | ancl in a formation the same as that of the Harveyhill deposits. (Vide 
Esq., the well-known mining engineer of Marazion, Cornwall; letter on | letter by Mr Cobley.) 
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ae 
Cost and Profit of Working Harveyhill Beds, 
1. —Estimate of the Cust and Profit of Working the Ore of the Schist Beds of Harvey- 
‘ hill—per fathom. 

Each fathom of the bed stuff yields 12 tons of material, containing £ 8 d£isd 
from 3} to 5 per cent.—say 4 per cent.—of metallic copper ; 
that is, a unitage equal to 48 per cent. of metal ic copper ; but 
say 45 per cent., which will allow three units for loss in dress- 
ing, and which, a' the present selling prices of this ore is wo: th, 
in Liverpool, 22s 6d per unit, or vesegeeeseteneennescessseeeeneeanensn neces 

Actual cost of mining per fathom, including stoping, driving, 
timbering, &c., £4 98, Ut SAY ..........cceweeee ceccsenenenrennnereeeseeee 

Raising and deliver ng at works !2 tons of material Siensedi 1s 

Crushing and concentrating 12 tons to 1 ton of 45 per Cent... 2 

Boxing the ores for shipment........ . ; 

Present actual expenses of cartage, 21 miles, 4 ¢ols. 50c. Railway 
dues to Queb-c and lighterage, 3 dols.—7 duls. 50c.. 

(This will be reduced whin the Leeds Branch 
opered to below £1.) 

Present freight, per contract w'th Altan’s steamers, to Liverpool, 
£1 5s per ton (by timber ships, whch take the ore as ballast, 
12s to 15s per ton)—but say ......+0.- distentineseiitiane 





ailroad is 





Estimated staff expenses, management, Ke—say...... soveeecsooeesres 
Brokerage on sae, snd costs in Liverpool, including insurance, 
say 3 per cent. on price 
Total expenses per ton of concentrated ore of 45 per cent. 
produced from 1 fathom of 12 tons of crude bed oe ...... —— 1740 
Profit per fathom of bed wrought at present prices (ex- 
clusive of wear and tear of plant and machinery and in- 
t.rest on capital expended).........ccccee cs -seveccevseseneeseseee 
Cost and Profit of Working Harveyhill Lodes, 
IJ.—Estimate of the Cost and Profit of Working the three principal Lodes of 
Harveyhill—per fathom. 
Each fathom of the lodes yields 5 tons of material, containing £ 8 d £ 8 d 
from 12 t> 15 per cent. of metallic copper—say 12 per cent.— 

that is a unitage of 60 per cent. of metallic copper; but say 5 

per cent., which allows three units for loss in dre-sing. This 

at present selling prices of this ore, is worth in Liverpool.. . 
Estimate cost of mining, per fathom, including timbering, water- 

ing, track laying, and delivering at works 5 tons of 12 per cent. 

GIO evesecececencncesesccostoccoses she +s esensenevcnsonssosesoonoeeccesecrce scsesens 
Crushing and concentrating to 1} tons of 45 per cent, stuff, equal 

1 ton of 57 per cent......6...c0000 
Expenses of boxing, cartage, and railway dues to Quebec, freigh 

to Liverpool, staffexpenses, brokerage, and cost in Liverpool, 

all at the same rates as taken in the above estimate of bed cre, 
but increased by a fourth, as the fathom of lode stuff yields a } 
of a ton of 45 per cent. ore more than the beds...........c000-..00 

Total expenses per 1} tons of concentrated ore of 45 per cent. pro- 
duced from a fathom of lode stuff. seeceseceess 

Profit per fathom of lode ore wrought at present prices (exclusive 
of wear and tear of plant and machinery, and intere.t on capital 
expended) seveeeesseeescecseesseses wee 

Estimated Result of 100 Miners at Harveyhill, 

Assuming that in the meantime there are only 100 miners, with their 
assistants, put on the workings—60 on the beds and 40 on the 
lodes—the 60 men on the beds, breaking, as they easily do, each of 
them four fathoms per month of bed, will break 2,880 fathoms in a 
year of a material yielding per fathom a ton of 45 per cent.; and as on 
each ton brought to market from the beds it has been shown by the 
estimate No. 1 supra that there is a profit of £33 8s 6d, the profit on the 
2,880 tons extracted from the beds would be £96,264 per annuum. The 
40 men on the lodes, breaking each of them three fathoms per month, 
will break in a year 1,440 fathoms of a material yielding 1} tons per 
fathom of concentrated ore, or 1,800 tons of 45 per cent. in all, which, at 
the above profit of £39 3s per ton, will yield on the lodes a profit of 
£70,470 per annum. 


Profits from Harveyhill at Present Prices, 


33 8 6 















1117 6 





39 3 «0 








£ £ 
PEORE ON WOAS .000.cccesce.ce.00000 sepsccecsoscoeees weeseces eocceseescscosccsccecoesece «+ 96,266 
Profit on lodes ........ pesnbeuesenl eronivenwineens auessscsosconens: eansrovesccoecoen: esveesee 70,470 
Tota) profits per annum from Harveyhill at present prices............ 166,734 


The pre ent price of copper is about 22s 6d per unit, and there is every 
prospect of its rising higher, and continuing so for a lengthened period. 
But even if copper fe'l to 20s per unit, the profit of Harveyhill would be ... 145,692 








Tf it fell to 15s per unit, the profit would be .......++...+8 Peeve 109,270 
And if it fell to 12s 61 (the lowest price known for many years), the profit of 
SEONG EED WERE GEE BO .ccesecescccencscorsecccsenccsunvecssosccncseceonncnsvestiases or 91,057 


Whilst the existence of copper-bearing deposits throughout the entire 
property appears to admit of the indefinite increase of its production. 


If. THE IVES MINE. 


Situation, §c., of Ives Mine, 

The Ives Copper Mine is situated about 65 miles south-east of Mon- 
treal, and adjoins the well-known and successful Huntington Mine. 
The Ives mining property comprises 375 acres of land, held in fee simple 
direct from the Crown, and free from all royalties. 

Reference to the accompanying reports by the highest mining authori- 
ties on Ives Mine. 

Maps, plans, and report on the Ives Mine, by Mr Charles Robb, R.E., 
who also reported on the Huntingdon Mine. 

Notes on the copper deposit of Bolton, with map and plan of the Ives 
Mine, by Dr T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D., F.R.S., Chemist and Mineralogist 
of the Geological Survey of Canada; and 

Report on the Ives Mine, with plans by Dr E. J. Chapman, Professor 
of Mineralogy in the University of Toronto, and Consulting Mineral 
Engineer, will show that the Ives and Hantington Mines are both 
situated within less than two miles of each other, on the same cuprifer- 
ous belts, the continuity and richness of which, throughout both proper- 
ties, have been ascertained beyond dispute, by actual workings at points 
along the whole belt, from the Ives Field at the northern to the Hun- 
tington at their sonthern extremity. 

The Ives Mine is situated within a geological horison, which has pro- 
duced many important deposits of copper ore of this class, but, to use 
the words of Mr Robb, “ probably nowhere in such abundance, and in 
such a state of workable concentration as at, and in the immediate vici- 
nity of, this property.” 

The extent of the mining operations hitherto carried on at the Ives 
Mine will be thoroughly understood from the plans and sections pre- 
pared by Dr Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., Professor Chapman, F.R.S., and Mr 
©. Robb, M.E., to illustrate their reports. 

Sources of Profit from Ives Mine, 

The sources of the Company’s profit from tne copper of tho Ives 

Mine (without taking into account the eulphur) will be (1) in treating 





by hand labour the richer ores, so as to raise them to say 13 per cent., 
and (2) in treating by humid process the lower grade ores (whether 
native ores raised from the mine or waste ores left partially exhausted 
by hand picking), so as to produce metallic copper of 90 per cent., and 
(3) in exporting the concentrated ores and the metallic copper to 
Liverpool. 

Estimated Profits from Ives Mine. 

‘The following is an estimate of the cost and profits of the several 
methods of treatment proposed to be applied to the ores of the Ives 
Mine—assuming that no additional shafts aro sunk, but that the Com- 
—~ merely continues to work the existing Galt and Brydges shafts 
alone. 

(1).—Costs and Profits of Concentrating Richer Ives Ores to 18 

Per Cent, 

Ist—As to the cost and profit of dressing the richer ores of the Ives 
Mines by hand labour, Mr Robb’s report states that “the cost of 
miuing, raising, and dressing the ore to 10 or 12 per cent. produce 
ready for shipment at the mine, will probably not exceed $12 = per 
ton, including all actual working expenses after the ground been 
opened up for stoping. The freight and charges to England from the 
mine will amount to about $8 per ton (38s).” Professor Chapman like- 
wise states that “the cost of ore from 12 to 13 per cent. from the pre- 
sent workings, all expenses included, is, according to Mr White, the 
superintendent, $12 per ton. To this may be added for freight to 
Montreal and thence to Liverpool, with charges, about $7 50c, making 
the cost of such ore in Liverpool about £4 per ton.” 

Tudependent Istimates, 

The Directors have had independent estimates prepared by a gentle- 
man well acquainted with copper mining in Canada, and with the 
Boston Mines, and in no w.y conno ted with the present proprietors of 
this mine, which lead to a slightly highor result, viz. :— 














Costs of mining, raising, and dressing by hand to 13 per cent., including 2 6 @ 
proportion of expenses for exploring, driving, drawinz, and inc'dentals, 
PCT TON cccccresreersereengercersersssseeeereeieerersesseeeereneeeeeeneeneeneeeeeeeers wee 8 FT CO 
Freight and charges to Liverpoo!, as per actual invoices, per tO .......0000048 Ll 8 
Total costs and charges per ton eseoneee woe 418 8 
The Directors will evidently be safe in assuming the cost and charges to 
amount to £5 per ton. Nowa ton of ore containing 13 units of copper is 
worth, at the price of £1 28 6d per un't .. countiiecutbiia » 14412 6 
Deduct a! costs and charges, a5 ADOVE ...........cceesereereees a eccvevscssercceres 86 O O 
——e 
Profit per ton on hand-dressed Ore........c0see-sseeeeerceceeeeeseeeeees - 912 6 


The two Eastern Bands are, as it has been already shown, capable, 
without any considerable expenditure, of producing, from the Galt and 
Brydges shafts alone, 800 tons per month of ore, hand-dressed to 18 per 
cent., or equal to 3,600 tons of 18 per cent. ore per annum, besides a 
very much larger quantity of lower grado and waste ores to be treated 
by the wet process. 

3,600 tons per annum ot 13 per cent. hand-dressed ore, the above profits 
of £9 12s 6d per ton, will yield a profit per antwum Of.......cereeeee 

But it is obvious that if the number of shafts on these lodes were, 
as already suggested, increased, the profits from the dressed 
or concentrated ores might be immediately ine eased by a sum, at 
present prices, of over £17,000 from each additional shaft. 

(2) Cost and Profits of Metallic Copper from Lower Grade Ores of 

Ives Mine, 

Second—As to the cost and profit of treating the lower grade and waste 
ores by the humid process. 

The cost of producing metallic copper of 90 per cent. by the Hunt and 
Douglas process from 5 per cent. ores is found in North Carolina 
to be about 4 cents (2d) per lb of the fine cement copper of 90 per 
cent. obtained—viz., £18 13s 6d per ton, or say £19 per ton. The fuel 
used in roasting is wood, which can be procured in any quantity at 
43 2d per cord of 128 cubic feet. 

Assuming that there is treated by the wet process a quantity of only 
1,000 tons per month, of 5 or 6 per cent. ores this will yield (allow- 
ing for waste) 4 per cent. perton overhea *, or 5334 tons of metallic 
copper of 90 per cent., the value of which at the price of £1 28 6d 
POF WAC §0..ccccree.0000020000 2000. sneeneconeneessseeseeenne+ces eseeeeoes ooo 

N.B.—The waste heaps alone ought to yield far more than the above 
quality of low grade ores, and therefore there is no charge for 
mining them. 

Deducting from this the expense of the 
humid process ut supraat £19 per ton £10,133 6 8 

And the freight, &c., to England at the 
above rate of £1 11s 3d per ton 833 8 

£10,966 13 4 


The total profit of treating 12,000 tons of the lower grade and waste 
ores by the humid process will amount per ANNUM LO .......0.-. cesses 
The total profit per annum of the ores from the Galt and Brydges 
Shafs (exclusive however of management’, of wear and tear of 
machinery, and interest on capita!) will therefore (with an expen- 
diture of £4,000 for the humid process apparatus, and the trifling 
expend'ture in sinking the winze from the 15-fathom level of the 


Brydges Shait) amount at present prices tO ..6..-.ceeee cones soee 
OF BAY sovvee..ceee-ceececeerereeeenecences £78,000 


If the prices of copper were reduced to £1 per unit this profit would 
be slightly under..............cescesece-ceccsceeeeeeeceneeserensaereseeseersensaeens 
If the price of copp r sank to 15s per unit the profit 51,188 0 0 
And if the price of copper were no more than 12s 6d per unit—the 
lowest price known for many years —the profit would be............... 42,656 0 0 

Of course these calculations and estimates mast be regarded as sub- 
ject to the various contingencies and uncertainties to which all mining 
adventures are liable, but experience of copper mining in the Bolton 
district appears to justify them. 

Results of Estimates as to both Mines, 

Summing up the results of the above estimates, which it will be seen 
have been prepared with the utmost care, the following profits may 
confidently be expected to accrue from the existing works, without any 
extensions which would, to any considerable degree, invelve expendi~ 
ture of either time or money. 

The estimated profits from both mires amoun’, 
ai the present price of copper (£1 2s 6d per 
uni’), to.. 


£ sa 
34610 0 0 


£ sed 


54,006 0 0 











43,033 6 8 


77,633 0 8 


0 ee ees ser eeeeecesoe . 


68,250 0 0 





Per annum, 
£244,417, or #1 per cent. on the share 
capital issued, 
Per annum, 
£213,942, or 71 per cent. 





At £1 per unit the profits would amount 





to sees eeeeeeeeee eens 
At 15s per UN ¢, tO ....00.....ceeeenes oo -- £160,455 — 53 — 
And at 12s 6d per unit, the lowest price known 

1OF MANY FEATS, tO ..0...000-.+-seeeeeeere covseere cee £133,713 — 44 — 


Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of the 
Bankers, Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company, 146 Buchanan 
street, Glasgow; and 31 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORE. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR: 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGate HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. — 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 


Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Mill). 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
cS 





SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requosted to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


MIRHOOT CHUTNEY. 








Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to | 


inform late residents in India that their celebratei 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouss- 


men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- | 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, | 


Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


cece * > YS COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 





Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- | 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adaptea for the | 


most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
‘Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no mutter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 


and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Soild in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- | 


MEN'T.—Bilious affections, with all their con- 
couitant annoyances induced by atmospheric changes, 
or too liberal diet, should be checked at once, or 
serious consequences may ensue. When any one tinds 
his ideas less clear than usual, his eyesigut dimmed, 
and his head dizzy, accompanied by a reiuctance for 
all exertion, physical or mental, he may be quite sure 
that he is in immediate need of 
pies medicine, Let him at once send for a box of 

olioway’s Pills, which will free him from his suffer- 
ings,and speedily renew his usual healthful feeling. If 
the bowels be irritabie, Holloway’s Uiutment should be 





sume cooling and | 


THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


& la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
MALL. 


PALL 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


THE i 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 

. UDDEN MOURNING— 
kK) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
besides materials at Ils per yard aud upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saying to 
large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 


245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
Be A and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


~ PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Bess AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


— AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 





S pdaiaaee 3 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
—. AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSP HORUS. 
|S ieee 3 AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently require d. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 


| MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
| WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
| IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 


| FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 


THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


“RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PALENT. — 


| gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness thai it cannot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 

and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
| the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d: postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 





| 








TO CAPITALISTS, 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR, 
The JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Baaks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia} 

Stocks, &. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0, 


IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS. 


fy LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for JULY, now ready, Containing 
a carefully-selected list of securities for investment, 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. (post free). 5 
Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreiga Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley 
Cornhill, London, E.C, P 
Bankers: London and County Bank. 





Now ready. 
fMHE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financia} 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pik@, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London, 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines wil 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGLON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 

20 per cent, 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 





NOVERNMENT SYOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir Smuts JOAN GrBBons, Bart., Lord 

Mayor of London. 

ROBERT NICHOLAS FOWLER, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, aud Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Cha: ing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the | pene ya towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Ottices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





RIEN TAL BANK CORPORATION. 


lncorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 


Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 


| Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 


The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Mauritius, Melbourne 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, aud 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, : 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 


| India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 


wt TE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER) 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 


securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend 





| encies, 


+ LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, | 


They are porous, ligit in texture, and inexpensive, 


&. 
Price 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 


| 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 16s each ; postage free. 
! 


JOHN WHITE, Manutacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 





EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


h 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONs out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a Claimant KicH 
YEAR, 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 


| Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 





diligently rubbed over the stomach and liver every | 
night and morning. London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Commencing at any date. | 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


FREE APPLICATION. 


LIBRABY.| 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE ON 


CHEAP BOOKS. | 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. | 
| 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE UN APPLICATION, 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Crry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. | 











NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by | 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F. R.S., &., 
entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘: the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 


elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made | 


there by them.”’—Athenwum. 
REFLECTIONS of) 


In 2 vols. 


With a New Map all 


and 
A Professional Autobiography. 
[Ready this day. 


| 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. | 
' 


UNDER the SUN. By Grorce Aveustus Sata: | 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8 
[ si ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. [Now ready. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAPA: 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Joun. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 
some time Governor of Barataria. A record of his Experience written by him- | 
self in exile, and published by Authority. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


The RECOLLECTIONS 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). 
8vo. 


2 vols. Svo. 


an Historical | 


[Vow ready. 


Law. By HENRY Spicer. 1 vi 1. 8vo. [Now ready. | 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atexanper 
HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. | 
The VICAR'S DAUGHTER: & New Story. By! 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Auuals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. [in a few days. | 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmuyp Yates, Author of | 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. [Jn a few days. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &e. 


[Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arruvur Litur, Author 
of “ Out of the Meshes,” 


“ King of Topsy Turvy,” &. 





UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 
a pee the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate gn ge 

COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp ee 
In 3 vols. 

UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounsron, M.P. | 
In 1 vol. [Wow ready. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Gnrayr, | 


Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c.,&c. [Now ready. 


LOYAL. A New Novel, in 3 vols. 


The FATAL SACRIFICE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. 
[Now ready. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., | 
price 7s 6d. 
By G. M. Feyy, 


[Now ready. 
MIDNIGHT WEBS. 


Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. | 
(Vow ready. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherino Street, Strand. 


UILDFORD “CAST LE aa ST bP NEY CHURCH.—See | 





the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 4}d) for descriptions—View | __ 


of Emanuel Church, Clifton—View of Farm Buildings, Paederborn—The Collec- 
tions in Bethnal Green—Individuality in Workmen—and other Papers on Social, | 
Sanitary, and Art Matters. —I York Street, W.0, C » and all Newsme n. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-C OL OU RS.- = 
The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 


SATURDAY, JULY 27th. 5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s; 
Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


‘TRY LAPLAND ; 


lpapres and HYDROPHOBIA. 


‘The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Pier Lisle. 


| First Three Chapters of Genesis ; 


iS 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a NEUTRAL 


VOLUNTEER. 2 vols. (This day. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major William 


MorrisON Bett. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
price 30s. (This day. 


By Joun FURLEY. 


‘THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the Auto- 


biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizit- Mehemet- Pasha. Demy 


Svo, price lis. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a Journey from 


London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THomMAs SHArRP. Crown 8vo, with an 


Lilustration and a Map, price 8s. 


‘TRY CRACOW and the CARPATHIANS, By 


Captain Hurcutnson, R.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “Try Lapland.” Crown 8yo, 


with Llustrations and a Map, price 8s. 


a Fresh Field for Summer 


Tourists. With Illustrations anda Map. Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By 


Ropexrt H. ELLi0T. 8yvo, price 9s. 


By George 


F.R.G.S., &c. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 15s. [ This day. 


The ELEVENTH EDITION of 


FLEMING, 


John 


Forster. Vol. L, 1812-1842. Demy &8vo, with Portraits and other By John 


price 12s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SATANELLA ; a Story of Punchestown. By G. 


J. WHYTE-MELVIL Uk. 2 vols. crown Svo, with Illustrations, 


‘The WICKED WOODS of TOBEREEVIL. By Miss 


MULHOLLAND. 2 vols. 


‘THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 
Life of Amicia Laily Swcetappie ee ix WseBes Dasent, D.C.L., Author 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By Annie Thomas, 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


[This day. 


‘MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A New Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s, with an Illustration. 
Ready at all Booksellers. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
TOURIST’S TRAVELLING MAPS. 


| whe Maps are selected from “The Royal Atlas,” strongly mounted on cloth, and 
inserted in neat cloth Cases with Reference Index. 
























SCOTLAND. 7/6 | BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS... 4/6 
ENGLAND S/O | AUSTRIA 200.0000000-cvccsveccsceccecsocorsee 3/0 
IRELAND  .cccccscccccsveccosccccssocsececsces 4/6 | Geeman Empire, with New Boun- 

SWITZERLAND ..0.0000 so0vee 4/6|  daries, 4/6 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY...... 4/6 | FRANCB.,,...0..ccceccesee 46 
NORTH AND Sovru ITALY 8/0 |! SPAIN.. 4/6 


BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, in 8vo, with 29 Plates and 2 Woodcut I!lustrations, price 31s 6d, cloth. 


\ ANKIND, their ORIGIN and DESTINY. By an M.A. of 
1 Balliol College, Oxford. Containing a New and Literal Translation of oe 
the 


a Critical Examination of the First Two Gos 
an Explanation of the Apocalypse; and the Origin and Secret Meaning o 
Mythetegha al and Mystical Teaching of the Ancients. 

“ The contents are exceedingly varied, indicating that the Author has read ex- 
tensively, that he has studied the Bible attentively and minutely, is acquainted with 
ger classical writers, and well versed in mythology.”— Westminster Review. 

“The book throughout is full of interest, and the plates representing various 
objects, chiefly from Eastern temples, are remarkably interesting.”"—/Popular Science 
Review. 

London: LONG@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


“Just published, in 18mo, price Is 6d, cloth. 


NTIORT PRAYERS and other HELPS to DEVOTION for 

the BOYS of a PUBLIC SCHOOL. By George Epwarp Lyxca Corton, 
D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. New Edition, revised by ReGinaALD BROUGHTON, 
M.A, Master of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, formerly 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS. | 


n of the Trustees of the British 


Published by permissio 
. Museum. 





First Series of about 1,000 Plates, 12 in. by 10, repre- 
senting about 5,000 Objects, 


The First Series will be published on Monday, July 15, 
divided into Seven Parts. Each Photograph is sold 
separately, at 2s Unmounted: 

Part I. PREHISTORIC and ETHNO- Plates 

GRAPHICAL SERIES, Selected and Cata- 

logued by A. W. Franks, M.A., V.P.S.A., 

Keeper of the British and Medieval Antiqui- 

ties and Ethnography .........crccccsssessessesees 


Part II EGYPTIAN SERIES. 
Selected and Catalogued by S. Brrcus, LL.D., 
F.S.A., Keeper of the Department of Oriental 
BTID «a viccnsesevcesciscsecsssonecvesesasassenneseuce e 


Part IIT. ASSYRIAN SERIES. 
Selected and Catalogued by S. Birch and 
GeORGE Smit, of the British Museum ,........ 


Part IV. GRECIAN SERIES. 
Selected with the Assistance of C. NEWTON, 
and Catalogued by 8S. Birc# ..... eplenetiguepnie eoee 











200—517 





600—785 


Part V, ETRUSCAN and ROMAN 
SERIES ........ sovsreeeeersecesccoseescooees coveecceveeecs 


Part VI. ANTIQUITIES of BRI- 
TAIN and FOREIGN MEDILZVAL ART. 
Selected and Catalogued by A. W. FRANKS 


800—S893 


901—946 


Part VII. SEALS of CORPORA- 
TIONS, SOVEREIGNS, &c. Selected and 
Cuatalogued by WALTER De GRAY BiRxcH.,..... 951—1041 

The Photographs by STEPHEN THOMPSON. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Objects, which have 
been arranged approximately chronologically, with an 
Introduction by CHARLES HARRISON, will be ready 
shortly. The subjects supply evidence of Man's 
advancement from the lowest stage of his history to 
the latest epoch. 

Specimens and Catalogues of the Publishers, 
W. A. MANSELL and CO., 


2 Percy Street, Rathbone Place, W. 


é tee PATENT FLEXIBLE 
p DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
Colours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary boxes of moist colours. Prices of Patent 
Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
£4 4s, Lists on application. 

Winsor and NewTon, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 





PDEGISTERED BOXES of MOIST 
_ WATER-COLOURS. The Oval-Pocket Box, 
158, fitted. The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted. The 
Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 

WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colonrmen. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice, Table d' Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL’'S 

light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, India 

Cloth, do., 25s ; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 

proof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 

Guinea each; also, in fine Melton Cloths, from Two 

to Three Guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all necessaries 
for a complete Outfit. 


OR BOYS returning from School.— 

H. J. NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s; 
Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 
558; Highland Suits, from 33s; Summer Overcoats, in 
Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 


2Is. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £88s; Pantaloons, 
31s 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s, F»shionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 
LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 


Birmingham. 
— CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manuwfactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 








| | NDIA.—The GOVERNMENT 
| authority of H.M.'’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council, are sold by the following Agents, of whom 
Catalogues can be had gratis :— 

W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place; Epwarp 
STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross; Henry 8S. KING 
aud Co., 65 Cornhill; N. TrusNer and Co, 60 
| Paternoster Row. 








STUDENT INTERPRETERS in 
|< CHINA.—An open competition for FIVE SITUA- 
| TIONS will be held in London at the end of July and 
| following days. Candidates must be between 18 and 


24 years of age.—A pplications must be made so as to | 


reach the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, S.W., 

on or before July 18. 

T RINITY COLLEGE, EAST- 
_ BOURNE.—Master, Rev. Jas. R. Wood, M.A.— 

he AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on September 19. 

Two Scholarships, worth £20 a year to a boarder, 

| are offered for competition in September. 





Ek; 


SCHOLAR- 


| ¢XIRTON COLLEGE, 
| \ 9 SHIP for WOMEN.—An Entrance Examina- 
| tion, in connection with which a Scholarship will be 
| awarded, will be held in October. Forms of Entry, 
| which must be returned filled up on or before August 
| 





31, may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, 
17 Cunningham Place, London, N. W. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — 
| BJ Visitor—The Lorp Bisnor of WORCESTER. 
This College is founded to supply a liberal education 


Head Master—The Rev. JoserpH Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St, Johu's, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

On July 24th, and following days, there will be an 
examination for the Election of FIVE ANNUAL 
SCHOLARS. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Head Master. 


[STERNATIONAL 


Pupils reside alternately in Paris and Coburg in 
Germany. There are a few vacancies for Pupils. 
References: Revs. G. Monod, E. de Pressensé, E. 
Bersier, G. Fish, £. Forbes, at Paris; and in London, to 
M. M. Johnson, Esq., 20 Austin Friars, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 





INSTITUTION. 











chair); and ANNUAL MEETING at the Royal Albert 
Hall, at 6 30 p.m., on Saturday, the 20th July. 





}QCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
} Collections to illustrate “Lyell’'s Elements of 
| Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
| logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
| Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
| fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
| all the recent publications, &c., of 
. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 

Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 149 Strand, W.C. 


pours IN THE PYRENEES. 


TOURISTS’ TICKETS are now issued by the 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
Steamers from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BorDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway £10 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & Figst CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the Railway Journey 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended if required. 

Passengers are also booked through to 

MARSEILLES. PAu. 








TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, and 
NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. GRIFFITHS, TaTE, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


\ IDLAND RAILWAY. 


i oo 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 

Arrangements for the issue of First, SECOND, and 
THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS will be in force from 
13th May to 3lst October, 1872. 

For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1872. 
| R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 

Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Live:, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 




















— | Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 


| all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 


happy results have been obtained by their use in all | 
| brated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


| the above affections. 
| Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as beiug preferable to publish- 
| ing testimonials. 
| Sold in boxes at 23 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 
T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 





SURVEYS of INDIA, in course of publication by | 


in accordance with the views of the Church of England. | 


ORKING MEN’S CLUB and} 

INSTITUTE UNION.—ANNUAL CONFER- | 
| ENCE at Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, | 
| 11 to 2 o'clock (Sir HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, M.P., in the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Cy ABEETESS 2 


rPEA and COFFEE SERY 
____ KETTLES on STANDS, TO con 
BUTTER-COOLERS, CRUET FRAMES, &c. = 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF Best QUALITY 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers 

76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, w. ’ 
AND AT THE 

MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, exry,§ nee. 


WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


’ 


CAUTION, 
LKINGTON and 
tind it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to Warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz... 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BrraincHay, 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CQ, 


A ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 


M GALLERIES. 


31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


\ ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 
i having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
placed their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
ing all their New Season's Patterns in 


| 1 peaaaeas SERVICES. 


7 C0. 











Ds" RT SERVICES. 





Beeskeast and TEA SERVICES. 





pourr SERVICES. 
jane RAVED and PLAIN GLASS. 

4 — cum 
NOLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN Squares, W. 
REECH-LOADERS. 

SECON D-HAND, 


I 


rca 
FROM £10 10s. 
JREECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISI, 3 STAMPS. 
WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 
BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very large 
assortment of 150 patterns on show, from 11s to £45. 
] EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 






















For Bedsteads. Width—| Bit. [t-te 5ft. 
les. dJ£s. d/£s.d. 
Best Alva under Mattresses......... ne. ...8. 
Coloured Wool .....s.+0.+ “jla7. {i 6 cli 9: 
Best Brown Wool. .{L 8 ./L 13 6/1 17 0 
Good White Wool . lt 862 3.|2 7. 
Best ditto .......000+0. |2 10 .|3 13 .}4 1. 
Good Horsehair . 2263 3./3 9. 
Best ditto 218.14 8.1418. 
German Spring He 13 5 .)4 76415. 
Best ditto, Elastic Sides............... 4 5.1515./6 5 





Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; Bolsters, 6s to 
29s 6d; ditto Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 
10s 6d to 17s. 

URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


JURNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 


a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 
post free. 
ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 


\ FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 

XNOULT and RUEUMATISM.—The 
J oexeruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 





PILLS. 

They require no restraint of dict or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine Vendors, at Is 14d and 2s 9a 


| per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. 
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EASON. 
SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 


and PENCIL. By the Author of “ Spanish Pictures.” 
With numerous [ilustrations by E. WHYMPER and 
others. A Third Edition, greatly improved by the 


300KS FOR THE TOURIST & HOLIDAY 
§ 


addition of many flve Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 
! 


8s, handsomely bound. 

“Its numerous wood engravings are all of great 
excellence; charming 8s pictures and admirable as 
examples of art.”—Art Journal. ia 

« In this third edition there are so many additions and 
improvements, that this very beautiful volume is still 
more attractive and beautiful than before."—<Standard. 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 
and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures, 
drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With Illustrations 
by Gustave Dorf, and other eminent Artists. In 
imperial 8vo, 88, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“A most exquisite book. It abounds with illustrations 
of the most striking scenes, buildings, and social 
manners of the Peninsula; and realizes in a series of 
brilliant and attractive pictures the romance, poctry, 
beauty, and inexpressible charms of the land.”"—Datiy 

Neus. 


? 

“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE:” 

Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 

Engravings by Nos HuMpHrReys, HARRISON 

WEIR, and other eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 

“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 

done—more harmoniously pleasuntin text and illustra- 

tions." —Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,”"&c. With 
numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Im- 
perial 16mo, 7s, bevelied boards extra, gilt edges. 

“It seems even better than the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 


The CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with 
Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings from the 
“Leisure Hour” and “Sunday at Home.” Imp. 
8vo, 6s 6d, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“ A book which deserves to bea favourite."—Liferary 

Churchman. 


London: Retiarous TRAcT Socrety, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


7", E QUARTERLY REVEEW, No. 
265, will be published on MONDAY, JULY 15. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PILGRIMAGES TOJTHE SHRINES OF ENGLAND. 
2. THE R&IGN OF TERROR AND [TS SecRET POLICE. 
3. Mr. JOHN STUART MILL AND HIS SCHUOL. 
4, ITALIAN PAINTING. 
5, REVISION OF THE BIBLE, 
6. Tus STUARTS. 
7. ENGLAND AND FRANCE, THEIR CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 
AND MORALITY, 
8, COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
9. Palests, PARLIAMENTS, AND ELECTORS. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Now ready, price 6s. 
—— BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXI. for JULY. 
CONTENTS, 


1, WILLIAM OF OCCAM. 

2. Wit AND Humour. 

3. OuR COAL SUPPLY. 

4. MARCO PoLo. 

5. AN ECCLESIASTICAL TOURNAMENT IN EDINBURGH 
6. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ STRIKE. 

7. PRUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 
8 R&SULTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


‘ia EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXVIL, JULY, will be published on Wed- 
nesday Next. 
CONTENTS 

THE COMPLETE WORKS Or BISHOP BERKELEY. 
THE STUARTS AT ST. GERMAINS. 
HELPs’ THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 
. THE POPES AND THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR, 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 
RESEARCHES ON LIFE AND DISEASE. 
REFORM IN JAPAN. 
. THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


yao 


SONKs 





On Thursday, the i8th inst. 

‘ie DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. XXXVII._ Price és. 
CONTENTS. 
. UNSECTARIANISM AND SCIENTIFIC SECULARISM, 
ST. MARY MAGDALENE IN THE GOSPELS, 
THE CARTE PAPERS. 
THE ORTHODOXY OF Pope Hononrivs. 
THE PRIESTHOOD AT InIsH ELECTIONS. 
3. Dr. BAIN ON THE RELATIVITY OF HUMAN KNOW- 
LEDGB. 

BARON HuBNER’S LIFE OF SrxTus V. 
CATHOLIC PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
NOTE ON THE SECOND ARTICLE OF THE APRIL No. 
. NOTICES OF BOOKs. 
London: Burns, OATEs, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
and 63 Paternoster Row. 





4. 


Sen 


Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, Is, by 
post Is ld. 


p*: KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS | 


on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 

By ADAM Bea.ey, M.A., M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians. 

na ndon: J.and A,CHURCHILL; Harrogate: THOMAS 
OLUINS. 





] 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S | 


NEW WORKS. 





Recollections of Society in France | 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLementTiNA DAVIES, 2 
| vols., 21s. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons re- 
ferred to in this work are :—Louis XVL, Marie Antoi- 
nette, Louis XVIIL, the Duchesse d'Angouléme, 

| Napoleon L., the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, 
Charles X., Louis Philippe, the Dac and Duchess de 
| Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexan- 
der, King Frederick William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince 
Esterhazy, Blucher. Ney, Soult, Fouché, the Polignacs, 
' Talma, Napoleon IIL, the Empress Eugénie, the Duc 
de Morny, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV., 
| Queen Caroline, Prince Leopold, the Princess Char- 
| lotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir 1. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. 
| Barham, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Stephens, Madile. Mars, Madame Catalani, the Countess 
Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c, 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
1 vol. 8vo, price lis. 

“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion to communicate in regard to the resourees of 
modern Turkey; and we may add that he puts it briefly, 
clearly, and in an agreeable style." —Saturday Review, 


| wre eens 
‘History of William Penn, 
Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. Herpworru 
Dixon. New Liprary EDITION, REWRITTEN. 8yo, 
with Portrait, 12s. 

“Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ’ is perbaps the best of 
his books. He has now revised it, with the addition of 

| much fresh matter. A new generation of readers, 
| will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive 
| memoir of one of the worthies of England.”"—.raminer. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
First in the Field. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 
“A novel of considerable ability. The plot is full of 
| Strong situations. The characters are distinct and not 
| unnatural.”’—Adhenwum. 


Off Parade, By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 


‘The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 
TERTON. 3 vols. 
“ This book is pleasant reading, and ought to satisfy 
many tastes.”"—L.raminer, 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 


“A very readable novel.”"—Z.raminer. 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL Hoey. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant and lively novel.” —Spectator. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPoTTs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 
Author of “J ohn Halifax,” forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and BLACKeTT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
5s, bound and illustrated. 





Just published, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London.”—Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben 
Rhydding.’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
closest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”— The Standard. , 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession to a 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published."—L£dinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, price 2s 6d. 

fMuUE DIVINE TEACHER: a Letter 
toa Friend. Witha Preface in reply to No. 3 of 
The English Church Defence Tracts, entitled, “ Papal 
Infallibility." By the Rey. WILLIAM HUMPHREY, of 

the Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles. 
London: BuRNS OATES, and Co.,17 and 18 Portman 
Street; and 63 Paternoster Row. 








This day, price 5s. 
IrFYHE FOLLOWING of CHRIST. 
J Translated out of Latin into English A.D. 1556, 
by Father Richard WhytrorD, Brigittine of Syon 
House. Edited, with Historical Introduction, by Dom 
WILraip RAYNAL, O.8.B., Canon Penitentiary of New- 
port and Menevia. 
RICHARDSON and Son, London, Dublin, and Derby. 


i er E& GLENFIELD PATENT 

STARCH CASE.—Sheriff Davidson has re- 
| jected the appeal against Sheriff Campbell's decision in 
| the case of Wotherspoon against J. C. Anderson, 
Grocer, Edinburgh, by which the latter was fined £21 
and expenses, for selling an imitation of the Glenfield 
| Starch, and has granted the additional expenses,— 
| Scotsman, 9th July, 1872. 





| NEW BOOKS. 





'LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS. By JouHn Stuart Biackte, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 
| 8vo. [Vert week. 


| 
SEEN and HEARD. By the 


Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. [Next week at all the Libraries. 





TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. 


| 
| 
| 
| CHARLES KINGsLey. Crown 8yo, 5s. [Vow ready. 
} 
| 


‘The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By 


ALEXANDER RALgIGH, D.D. Author of “Quiet 
Resting-Places.” Crown 8vo, 6a. [Vow ready. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. 


By the late T, T. LYNcu. Post 8vo. [Sout week. 


LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp 


Jenkins, Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Now ready. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 


Diary of a Young OMecer in Chanzy's Army. With 
a Preface by C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D, Master of the- 
Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Vow ready. 


“ We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having 
introduced to us a work which, apart [rom professional 
considerations, should for its high tone anJ manly 
bearing be studied by every English officer. One of 
| the most hopeful signs for the regeneration of France 
is the publication and popularity of such a book.”"— 
Westminster Review 








TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Spen, 
Author of “ True of Heart,” &. Crown 8vo. 10s 64 
(Vow ready. 


“A pleasant story, with both a liveliness and a re- 
finement of feeling aud style, and with a true religious- 
ness, yet an unaffected gaiety of spirit, that make one 
enjoy the book,”—Spectator, 

“A pleasantly told story. The heroine, Tottie, de- 
ecribed as simple, natural, and loving, is a delightful 
portrait.” —Standard. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT: with 
an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul, By 
Noau Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. (Vow ready, 


“In this book the best philosophical thinking of our 
day may be said to culminate. Not only is it by far the 
ablest psychological work that America has yet pro- 
duced, it is unique among ourselves in its completeness 
and ability. It is a work of which any school or country 
might be proud, and its form as a manual makes it 
invaluable to students."—British Quarterly Review, 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINT- 


ANCES. By the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure 
Life.” Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 
(Vow ready. 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 
Second Series. By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” 
Crown 8vo, 9s. (Now ready. 


“These stories are extraordinarily real, not pro- 
ducing the effect of stories at all, but of experiences. 
pondered over and set forth with an almost painful 
earnestness...... The life of the Dyke-builder is the 
simplest of pictures, but it has true pathos and beauty, 
The mother's character in its rugged courage is finely 
drawn. In a totally different way Jamphiin Jamie is 
admirable, and, indeed, deserves closer attention and 
warmer praise, because he is much more difficult to- 
draw to the life. The volume is delightful,and oue 
not easily to be forgotten.” —Spectator. 

“Characteristic and powerful sketches, singularly 
true to Scotch nature. The volume abounds with 
picturesque and racy description, with keen insight, 
with vigorous writing, and with marks of an intimate 
acquaintance with the ways and feelings of the Scottish 
peasauiry.”"—/’all Mali Gazette. 





‘NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. 
Taine, D.C.L., Oxon. &. Translated by W. F. 
Rae, with an Introduction by the Translator. Re- 
printed, with Additions, from the Daily News. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [Third Ldition. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BRANKSOME 


DENE: 


A NOVEL. 


By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, 


“+ Branksome Dene’ is a book worth reading. Its 
pages are full of incident, and touse a slang, but expres- 
sive phrase, full of ‘ go;’ and the autho unflagging in 
invention, the various sea combats and incidents being 
dashed in with great vigour and variety of colouring.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





* Admirers of nautical novels will meet with a book | 


very much to their taste in ‘ Branksome Dene.’ "—Daily 
News. 

“The poetry and chivalry of war are gone; 
only when we read such novels as the one before us we 
treturn to the past generation, and become aware of 
the magnitude of the change.”— Metropolitan. 

“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion, a lively imagination, keen discrimination, and a 
knowledge of men and character not often equalled. 
He has almost a Marryatish faculty of describing sea- 
fights and sea-adventures.”—Scotsman. 

na stirring tale of the days of naval adventures.”— 

Uf 


“To those who like tales of adventure, it comes as 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY 





it is | 


Author of “ The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &e. 
a work almost as exciting as ‘ Harry Lorrequer. 
profoundly interesting."—Sunday Times. 

“In his descriptions of nautical events he is quite in 
his glory, and goes ahead with so much power that his 
readers, even if anxious to do otherwise, must accom 
pany him.”"—Army and Navy Gazette. 

‘A fair specimen of the nautical novel, abundantly 
diversified with incident and adventure.”—Z//ustrated 
London News. 

** Branksome Dene’ is a tale of the sea, with salt 
enough to stimulate the flercest appetite.”—Standard. 

“ We know of no writer who so successfully vies 
with Marryat in the vivid lifelike styles of his narra- 
tives of scenes of the sea as does this author.”"—NVorth 
Wales Chronicle. 

“Dame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. 
Old Gulliver is finely drawn. He stands out with rare 
individuality. These contribute to make the tale one 
of more than average merit. The love story which 
runs through the tale is pathetic and full of interest.” 
—Public Opinion, 






and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. 


FOR T H 


E K IN G. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 


Author of “ Robin Gray.’ 


* Constant in action, vigorous in tone, and always [{ 


wholesome. When the last page has heen read, it will 
be found that the perusal has been wholly pleasurable, 
and that it has touched the finer emotions of the 
reader.” —Scolsman. 

“Mr. Gibbon here presents some excellent historic 
studies with some masterly creations of hisown. He 


is as delicate and faithful in his treatment of women as | 





London: HENRY EDWARD KNOX, Paternoster Row. 


** For Lack of Gold,” &c. 


the same picturesque clearness and simplicity we have 
| before admired."— British Quarterly Review. 
| “Itis not only an excetlent story, but a careful study 
of a very striking historical episode indeed."’—Noncon- 
Jormist. 
“The few characters present strong and effective 
| contrasts, and are always natural.”—Public Opinion. 
“Its tone is excellent, and so pure that no parent 
need fear placing itin the hands of youth.”"—ZLiterary 
World. 





THE WELLINGTON PRIZE ESSAY. 


In a few days will be Published, 


THE SYSTEM OF FIELD MANEUVRES BEST ADAPTED TO) 


ENABLE OUR ARMY TO MEET THE ENEMY IN THE FIELD. 


By Lieutenant 


F. MAURICE, 


Royal Artillery Instructor of Tactics and Organisation, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SON, Edinburgh and London. 


On the 15th will be Published, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE MATID 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” 


Originally published in ‘ 


‘LORNA DOONE.”’ 


OF SKER. 


&e, 


* Blackwood's Magazine.” 


Three Volumes post 8yo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHA M™M™BER S’S 


JOURNAL. 





The First Nine Chapters are now issued of an Original Novel, entitled 


A WOMAN’S 
By the AUTHOR of 


CHRISTIAN AN 





VENGEANCE. 


“CECIL'S TRYST.” 





D RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 


32 


WIGMORE STREET, W. 


PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH Surrts: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt): 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 





ALES ARE OF THE 
POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AN 





YOUNGER AND 


C O.’s 
HIGHEST PURITY, 
D REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 


DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 


To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 





ASK FOR WILD FLOWERS OF 
THE MEADOW QUE 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIS, 


HAWTHORN BLOOM, 


THE NEW 


Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
LONDON Srores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


MATHIOLA, 
CROWN BOUQUET 


PERFUMES. 


EN, 


Made only by 


THE CROWN 


WHOLESALE AND 


PERF 


EXPORT 


UMERY COMPANY, 


PERFUMERS 


40 STRAND, LONDON. 


For sale everywhere at 2s, 2s 





6d, 3s 6d, and 6s per bottle 





- Pe: ~~... 
Trubner & Co’s New Books, 


\5 . 

EREWHON; or, Over the Range, 
and Cheaper Edition, with N 
pp. 256, cloth, 2s 6d, 

“Tt is obvious that we have amon 
| very remarkable literary power.” 





New 


ew Preface, post 8yo 


gst US @ satirist of 
—Spectator, 


is The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood 


READE. Crown 8¥0, pp. viii.-544, cloth, 14s, 


|ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED ip 
| ANCIENT NAMES. By THOMAS INMAN, M.D, Vol 
1. Second Edition. [Nearly ready, F 


THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on the 
| MYSTERIES of LIFE. By Joun Frirtn. ln Two 
Books. Book First. (Shortly. 


| THEODORE PARKER'S CELEBRATED 
DISCOURSE on MATTERS PERTAINING to 

RELIGION. New Editions—People’s Edition, 
| stitched, 1s 6d; ditto, cloth, 2s 6d. Library Edition, 
| 
| 
| 





with Parker's Portrait, cloth, 3s 6d; ditto, with Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Miss Cobbe, cloth, és. 


| JESUS the MESSIAH. Crown 8y0, 


viii.-310, cloth, 10s 6d. Pp. 


MORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS and 
PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, illustrated by Bio- 
graphica) Sketches drawn from the Sacred Volume. 
By I. L. Mocarra. Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-448, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 12s. 


FROM FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, Free 


School, Free Church, the completed Bases of 
Equality; with some of its Results on State, Con- 
stitution, and Empire. By J. A. PARTRIDGE, Author 
of “* Democracy, its Factors and Conditions,” &, 


8vo, pp. 653, cloth, 15s. 

|A RETROSPECT of the AUTUMN 
MAN(EUVRES. 3y A Ruciuse. Demy 8yo, pp 
xii.-134, with 5 Plans, cloth, 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMO- 


LOGY. By HENsSLEIGH WepGwoop. Thoroughly 
revised and corrected by the Author, and extended 
| tothe Classical Roots of the Language. “With an 
Introduction on the Formation of Language. Second 
Edition, imperial 8vo, pp. |xxii.-744, double columns, 
cloth, price 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL 
TERMS USED in ARTS and SCIENCES. English 
—German—Frene Based on the larger Work by 
KARMARSCH. 3 vols. imperial lémo, sewed, 98; 

| boards, 12s. 


|The HISTORY of INDIA, as Told by its 
Own Historians. The Muhammadan Period. The 
| Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Eutior, 

K.C.B., revised and continued by Professor JOHN 
Dowson, M.R A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. LV. 
8vo, pp. xiil.-564, price 21s. 


EMPIRE in ASIA: How we Came by It. 
A Book of Confessions, By W. M. ToRRENS, M.P. 
Medium 8vo, pp. 426, cloth, 14s. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. W. 
Hunter, LL.D., of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Author of “The Annals of Rural Bengal.” 
Second Edition, 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the URDU or HIN- 
DUSTANI LANGUAGE. By JOHN Dowson, 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, 
Sandburst. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-264, with 8 Plates, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


An ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR for COM- 
PARATIVE PURPOSES. By A. H. Sayog, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi.-183, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The FOLK-SONGS of SOUTHERN INDIA. 


By C. E. Gover, Madras. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. xxviii.-300, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 

CONTENTS: Canarese Songs—Badaga Songs — 
Coorg Songs—Tamil Sougs—The Cural—Malayalam 
Songs—Telugu Songs. 


REVIEW of DR. HUNTER’S INDIAN 
MUSALMANS. Are they bound in conscience 
to rebel against the Queen? By Syep AHMAD KHAN 
BanApbur, C.S.1, Demy 8vo, pp. xxvi.—53, cloth, 3s. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH: a Dialect of 
South Germany, with an Infusion of English. ByS. 
$. HALDEMAN, A.M, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
8vo, pp. viii.-70, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The TRUE LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN ; 


being the Private and Public Life of President Lin- 
coln, from bis Birth to the 4th of March, 1861. With 





























| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 





his most Important and Confidential Correspondence. 
By Warp H. Laon. 1 vol, 8vo, pp. 590, with 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly Portraits, 21s. Copy- 
right secured. [Now ready. 


INDIA, | te HEBREW or IBERIAN RACE, in- 


cluding the Pelasgians, the Phenicians, the Jews, the 
British, and others. By Henry Kineour, 8vo, pp. 
76, sewed, 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH EMPIRE. Proposed Insti- 
tution of a Joint Committee of the Legislatures and 
Governments of the Empire having Periodical Meet- 
ings in Great Britain. By Henry KILcour, Demy 


Svo, pp. 19, sewed, Is 
Introductory 


Paper. By Wil 3n0CKIe, Author of * A Day iu 
the Land of Scott,’ &c. Svo, pp. 26, sewed, 6d 


1AM 
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| London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVII., 


for JULY, 1872 [On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ComPLeTe WorkKS OF BisHoP BERKELEY. 

THE STUARTS AT ST. GERMAINS, 

Hers’ THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 

THE POPES AND THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS, 

THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR. 

MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 

RESEARCHES ON LIFE AND DISEASE. 

REFORM IN JAPAN. 

Tue BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


SECOND EDITION of FRASER’S MAGAZINE 


for JULY, containing General CLUSERET's Narrative of his Connection with 
Fenianism, price 2s 6d. “ Fenianism has never been exhibited before, even by | 
its most candid friends, in so absurd and repulsive a light."—7Zimes, July 3. 


POSTPONEMENTS. — The 
Works, viz:— 
I. MR. BUCKLE’S MISCELLANEOUS AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS; 

Il. MR. GLENNIE’S WORK “IN THE MORNINGLAND™”™ (Travel and | 
Diseussion in the Birthcountries of Christianity with the late Henry 
Thomas Buckle) ; 

Ill. MR. R. A. PROCTOR’S “ORBS AROUND US;” and 

IV. AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN'S “BUDGET OF PARADOXES,” 

Announced for the present Season, will be published in October. 


EARL RUSSELL’S ESSAY on the ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the 
Present Time. New Edition (the Fifth). Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SHORT STUDIES 


By J. A, Froupe, M.A. Cabinet Edition. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of 


ROME; with “Ivry “ and the “Armada.” New Edition, 16mo, price 3s 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, price 21s, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Situ, M.A. Rained | 


by J. A. SYMONDS, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
the FIFTH. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS 


By Baron Hupner. Translated from the Original French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Hubert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, price 243, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA _ of 


Historical and Biographical. 
8yo, pp. 1,496, double columns brevier, price 42s. 


The LETTERS and LIFE 


BACON, including all his Occasional Works. 
Commentary, by J. SPEDDINGs Vol. VL, 8vo, price 12s. 


LITURGICAL PURITY OUR 


PRENSA 


Four following 


2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


of FRANCIS 


RIGHTFUL 


INHERITANCE. By Jown Cowrey FisHer, M.A., of the Middle Temple. 


Part I. The Baptismal Services. Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


YARNDALE: 


post 8vo, price 21s. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S “DIGBY GRAND,” 


in crown Syo, price 2s, in the “* Modern Novelist’s Library.” 


STORIES and TALES by the Author 


an Unsensational Tale. 3 vols. 
















Herbert.” Uniform Cabinet Edition :— 
AMY HERBERT oeseessscccecsersseseereeee 2860 | IVORS . 2s 6d 
GERTRUDE ......++02+ 2s GA | KATHERINE ASHTON  .....0.cecee0e eee 28 6d 
EARL’S DAUGHTER .........+00. 2s 6d | MARGARET PERCIVAL, 6d 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE .......... . 28 64] LANETON PARSON AGE. s 6d 
CLEVE HALL wessecscccccrsccccroeesveceses 25: OR | WRBULA ..ccccrcccccceccosccsssesvenscoccess 3s 6d 


. 7 . al . 

LIFE in INDIA; a Series of Sketches showing 

something of the Anglo-Indian, the Land he lives in, and the People among 
whom he lives. By EDWARD BRADDON. Post 8vo, price 9s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHY- 


SICS in the DOMAIN of RADIANT HEAT. By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 16s. 


The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By JOHN Evans 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Svo, with 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 28s. 


TRACES of HISTORY in the 
PLACES. By FLAVELL Epmunps. Second Edition, revised and augmented. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 


MAUNDER'S POPULAR 


Price 6s each cloth, or 108 each calf :— 


BIOGRAPHY. | BOTANY. 
pe HISTORY. 
KNOWLEDGE. | NATURAL HISTORY. 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE. BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 


on GREAT SUBJECTS. | 
ANCIENT | 


of the late | 


CHRONOLOGY, | 


By B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., and W. L. R. Cares. | 


Collected and Edited, with a | 


of “ Amy. 


NAMES of 


TREASURIES. | 


| HENRY S. KING & CO.“S NEW BOOKS. 


Campaign 1870-1. 
| The ‘OPERATIONS of the SOUTH ARMY in 


JANUARY and FE®RUARY, 1871. By Count WARTENSLEBEN, of the Prus- 
sian General Staff. Translated by Colonel Wricut. Demy 8yo, with Maps, 63 
(This day. 


(‘LIV ES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS: 


1, STEPHEN LANGTON. By C. EpMuNp MAuRICE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
| (This day. 


CH. \NGE of AIR and SCENE; A Physician's 


Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygitne, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions 
for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering-places of France 
(iuland and seaward), Sw itzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From 
the French of Dr. ALPHONSE DONN&. Large pest 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 9s, 

[This day. 


| YD TXT Y 7” ° 
HERMANN AGHA: An Eastern Narrative. 

By W. Girrorp PALGRAVE, Author of * Travels in Central Arabia,” &c. 2 vols 

crown 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 18s. (At all Libraries. 

“ Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its 
| love portions, the older for its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philo 
ae" —Athenwum, 

“The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite 
| simplicity and purity of the love portion. There is a positive fragrance as of 
newly-mnown hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed passions 
} which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
| endless volumes.” —Odserver, 


‘SEPTIMIUS: A Romance. By Narwanret. 


HAWTHORNE, Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” “Transformation,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, 9s. [Second Edition, this day, at all Libraries. 


“The book is full of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing.”—Athenwum. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE: Correspon- 
dence and Conversations with NASSAU W.SENTIOR, from 1833 to 1859, Edite& 
by Mrs. M.C.M. Simpson. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. (At all Libraries. 


| 
| 
| 


An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERV- 


ING POWERS of CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of 
| Botany. By Euiza A. YOUMANS, of New York. Edited, with Notes and a 
| Supplement on the Extension of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual 
Training in General, by JoserpH PAYNE, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, 
Author of “ Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d. [Just published. 


The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK. By Avusrey 


DE VERE. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


‘NOTES on SOME PICTURES in the ROYAL 


ACADEMY. By AN Art Critic. Demy 8vo, sewed, 64, (This day. 


JOHANNES OLAF. By Exizanetu pe Wits. 


Translated by F. E. BuNNett. Part L. now ready, price 1s. 


FREDK. W. ROBERTSON, OF BRIGHTON. 


| 
rae Pal ” Type . 
LIFE and LETTERS of the Late Rev. FRED. 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Stoproap Brooke, M.A., Hon. Chap!ain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. Cheaper Edition, complete 6s. (This day. 
LIBRARY EDITION of the same. Demy 8vo, with 2 portraits, 12s. [Next week. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. PAUL'S 


EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, Small crown 8vo. New and Cheaper 
[ Ready. 


Edition, 5s. 
SERMONS PREACHED at BRIGHTON. 


New and Cheaper Edition crown 8vo. Series 1-4 3s 6d each. 


THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers will care 
to preserve them on their shelves. They are well printed on good paper, hand- 
somely bound, with a Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price of 33 6d each. 


1. 
ROBIN GRAY. With 


3y CoarLes GIBBoy. 
a Frontispiece by Hennessy. P [ Ready. 


KITTY. By Miss M. Bernam-Epwarps. (Ready 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A Story of 1871. 


(This day. 


1. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: 
By Mortimer COLLiIns. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 


By Amenta Perrmr, 
: (Just out. 


A GOOD MATCH. 
Author of “ Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. 


o yond and lively."—Athenwum. 
‘ Agreeably written and unaffected.”—Public Opinion. 
“Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. The charm of the 
story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost 
rollicking, with much about it of the hapr »y audacity of Lever. And the two volumes 
bristle with little keen, sharp sayings..,...As pleasant and readable a novel as 
we bave seen this season."—L raminer, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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STATE STEAMSHIP 


ee 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TRADING BETWEEN 


GLASGOW AND NEW 


YORK, 


AND 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


NEW ORLEANS. 





Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 


OF wHIcH 40,000 SHARES HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUBSCRIBED. 
£1 per share on application. 
1 


os on allotment. 


oe 
The balance cf 7 — 


£10 


two months after allotment. 
as may be required, in-instalments of not more than £1, 
at intervals of not less than two months. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES JOHNSTON GRIEVE, Esq., M.P., CHarrmay. 


Archd. Orr Ewing, Esq., of Ballikinrain, M.P. 

George W. Clark, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

Pa rick Dougall, Esq., 2 Grosvenor terrace, Glasgow. 

John Ferguson, Esq., 6 Gloucester square, Hyde park, London. 


The Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, and Branches. 


Sar ee 


John Neill, Esq., Sugar Refiner, Greenock. 
Thomas Reid, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

Stewart Souter Robertson, Esq., Yr., of Lawhead. 
William Taylor, Esq., Grain Merchant, Glasgow. 


The City of Glasgow Bank, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Branches. 


BROKERS. 


Auld and Guild, 65 St Vinernt street, Glaszow. 
Rhenius and Lawrie, St Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
James A, Murray, 19 Union buildings, Aberdeen. 
W. and R. Ritchie, Union Bank buildings, Dundee. 





Huggins and Co., 1 Threadneedle street, London. 
G, and T. Irvine, 7 India buildings, Liverpool. 
Langston and Pilling, 5 Queen's chambers, Manchester. 


SOLICITORS—Moncrief, Paterson, Forbes, and Barr, 45 West George street, Glasgow. 
MANAGERS—Lewis T. Merrow and Co., 65 Great Clyde street, Glasgow. . 
OFFICES—65 Great Clyde street, Glasgow. 
INTERIM SECRETARY—James M'Pherson. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of establishing a line 
of steamers for the conveyance of goods and passengers between the 
ports of Glasgow and New York, and also between Liverpool and New 
Orleans, calling at such ports as may be found most advantageous. 


Glasgow has now become one of the most important shipping ports in 
the kingdom, possessing many special advantages and facilities for the 
‘transit of goods and passengers to all parts of America; but although 
there are five lines of steamers sailing weekly (most of them twice a 
week) from Liverpool to New York, there is only one company sailing 
steamers from Glasgow to that port; and it is a well-known fact that, 
in consequence of the want of sufficient tonnage for the ever-increasing 
shipments from the Clyde, a large portion of the traffic has to be sent 
through other ports. The best evidence of the profitable nature of the 
trade on this station is found in the success of all the lines which have 
hitherto been established. These steamers will make Carrickfergus 
their port of call in Ireland. 


New Orleans is widely known as the gateway for the traffic of the 
Southern and Western States, and largely-increased facilities for the 
‘development of its great natural advantages have been lately provided 
by liberal Acts of the Legislature of Louisiana, and the enterprise of 
the mercantile community. A network of railways is now spread over 
the South, connecting with the principal stations in the United States, 
including the Northern and Southern Pacific lines; capacious steam 
barges and other vessels of improved construction navigate the Mis- 
sissippi; and numerous steam vessels sail to the principal ports of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the West Indies, and South America, thus opening up 
an extensive field for “through traffic.” 


Two successful steam lines have already commenced running between 
Liverpool and New Orleans, and considering the extensive connection 
tre United Kingdom has with the trade of the Southern and Western 
States of America and adjacent ports, there can be no doubt regarding 
the success of this line. Arrangements are being made to call on the 
outward passage at Bordeaux, where a large and profitable business can 
be done. 


Careful estimates have been made of the traffic on both stations under 
fie most unfavourable circumstances, and the results, as shown in the 
detailed statements, which may beseen at the Offices of the Solicitors 
and Brokers, are sufficient to yield a profit of upwards of 20 per 
cent. on the capital investec, after deduction of 10 per cent. f.r depre- 
ciation and 5 per cent. for renewal of boilers, &c., &. 


The present offers a most favourable opportunity for entering on such 
an undertaking, as the rapid and progressive cevelopment of the trade 
has created a demand which the numerous steamships now sailing to 
these ports are inadequate to supply. In order, therefore, to take 
advantage of this opening, and to occupy these important stations with- 
out delay, the Company has arranged for the purchase from Messrs 
Lewis T. Merrow and Company and their co-owners, at a valuation by 
a competent neutral shipbuilder, of the six vessels at present building 
for their State Line. Three of these, 2,400 tons each, intended to 
trade between Glasgow and New York, and named respectively 
** Pennsylvania,” “ Virvinia,” and “Georgia,” are being built by the 
London and Glasgow Engineering and [ron Shipbuilding Company, at 
Glasgow. The other three, two of which are 1,900 tons each, and one 
2,400 tons or thereabout, named respectively ‘“ Louisiana,” “ Minnesota,” 
and “Alabama,” and intended to trade between Liverpool and New 
Orleans, are being built by Messrs Thomas Wingate and Company, 
‘Glasgow. Estimates have been obtained for six additional steamers, so 





that the Company may be able to maintain sailings weekly between 
Glasgow and New York, and fortnightly between Liverpool and New 
Orleans. 

All the vessels will bo built under special survey to register 100 A at 
Lloyd's, and in respect of speed, appointments, and elegance of pas- 
senger accommodation, will be unsurpassed by those of any other line. 


The laws with regard to steam shipping aro now so clearly defined 
that all risks may be covered; such property has, therefore, become a 
safe and profitable investment for capital, as may be seen by referring 
to the quotations on the Stock Exchange for the shares in the various 
Steamship Companies now in existence. 

The six vessels above referred to will be taken over at a valuation 
made as at Ist May last, by Peter Denny, Esq., shipbuilder, Dum. 
barton, viz. :— 

1. For the three New York vessels, viz., the Penn- £ 
sylvania, Virginia, and Georgia, £64,000 
IG OF ccicscadaucccciibnicnsetentsecdisesalasabadenss: 
2. For the three New Orleans vessels, viz., the 
Louisiana and Minnesota, £47,000 each, and 


192,000 0 0 


the Alabama, £54,000 ..........ceseessesees seseoeee 148,000 0 0 
340,000 0 0 
to be paid to the present owners in cash, less such 
instalments as the builders’ certificates may show to be 
unpaid at the date that the vessels are transferred to 
the Company. 
The other six vessels, which will be of greater 
size, can be contracted for at a sum not 
OED svctinceccaniinisevienbinnsssenepes ecosesee .. 420,000 0 0 
Making in all ........ siserveonesrniens COneee 8 


for the fleet of twelve steamships. To meet this sum and complete 
their outfit, and provide for future extension of business and working 
capital, the Company has fixed their capital at £1,000,000 sterling, of 
which £400,000 has been already subscribed. 

The vessels at present building will, it is expected, all be finishea 
between July, 1872, and early in 1873, so that the Company will be in 
a position to commence operations without delay. 

The terms of transfer will include the whole of the arrangements 
which have been made for tho establishment of the State Line in this 
country and America. 

The following agreement has been entered into on behalf of the 
Company :— 

Date.—3rd July, 1872. 
Parties.—Lewis Thorpe Merrow, of the first part, and James 
M‘Pherson, on behalf of the Company, of the second part. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association, and of the 
before-named agreement, can be scen at the Offices of the Solicitors and 
the Company. 

Applications for shares on the form accompanying the prospectus, 
together with a deposit of 1/ per share, should be left at the Company's 
Bankers. The deposit will be returned if no allotment be made, and if 
the number of shares allotted be less than that applied for, the balance 
of the deposits will be applied on account of the amount payable on the 
shares allotted. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from the 
Brokers, Bankers, and Secretary of the Company. 
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